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THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN THE PRESENT 
EMERGENCY 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


“Whrnout abandoning their 
essential services, the role of the 
schools is to help win this war. The 
schools can and must assume many 
responsibilities in addition to their 
regular programs. An illustration of 
their potentialities is provided by the 
national defense training program. 
During the first World War, the 
schools of America trained 61,000 
wotkers for industry. In the year 
and a half before America entered 
this war, the schools trained 1,776,- 
000 workers for industry. And this 
is only a beginning. It is entirely 
possible that the schools may train 
between five and ten million work- 
ets before this war is over. What a 
finging answer to the critics who 
say that the schools are too clois- 
tered, too academic, to meet new 
problems in new ways! 

There is no doubt that the schools 
can assume vast and unusual respon- 
sibilities in addition to their regular 
programs—provided they are given 
adequate financial support through- 
out the emergency. The impact of 
the gigantic federal tax program may 
accentuate the difficulties of school 
financing in some communities, and 
the federal and state governments 
may be compelled to assume a larger 


share in local school support if im- 
portant services on the home front 
are to be maintained. 

There are of course many war ser- 
vices being rendered by the schools 
without additional help. They range 
from teaching thousands of civilian 
defense workers to issuing sugar 
rationing cards. Many additional 
responsibilities will undoubtedly be 
added to those the schools have al- 
ready assumed. This is as it should 
be—but one word of caution is per- 
tinent: The schools should not be 
asked to assume functions simply 
because they are organized and can 
do the job. These questions should 
always be asked: (1) Is this func- 
tion one that the schools are pecu- 
liarly equipped to perform? (2) 
Can the schools perform this func- 

-tion without handicapping them in 
the performance of some more im- 
portant task? 

When the history of this great 
drama is written, the role of the 
schools will probably be judged 
more on what was done in respect 
to three functions than on all others 
combined. They are: 

1. Building and sustaining 
morale of the people. 

2. Teaching the meaning of de- 


‘the 
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mocracy and developing abiding 
loyalties to the American democracy. 

3. Teaching the issues and aims 
of the War and the peace to follow. 

Any public agency which reaches 
half the population of the country 
daily must accept a great responsi- 
bility in building national morale. 
Morale has been defined as “a state 
of mind characterized by confidence 
and courage.” Some of the func- 
tions that can be performed with in- 
creasing effectiveness by the schools 
in building and maintaining confi- 
dence and courage in our people 
are: 

a) To increase emphasis on 
health and physical fitness—un- 
healthy people usually have poor 
morale. 

b) To help people develop self- 
confidence in the face of danger and 
uncertainty. 

c) To offer opportunities for 
genuine participation in significant 
activities and help individuals feel 
that they are playing worthwhile 
parts in this greatest scene in his- 
tory. 

a) To help people secure facts 
and stand up to them—discourage 
tampering with the truth. 

e) To develop an appreciation of 
the great spiritual, moral, and ethi- 
cal values inherent in our culture. 

f) To help people laugh and re- 
lax. 

g) To build in people confidence 
in their associates and leaders. 

b) To develop loyalties to the 
concepts basic to the American way 
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—to our ofigins, our history, our 
achievements, our Bill of Rights. 

Above all things that may be said 
on the subject of morale, our people 
will have an abiding will to win this 
war to the extent that they under- 
stand and cherish the democratic 
way of life. In the long run, the 
war will be turned on the question 
of how strongly we prefer to live in 
a world where we are free or in a 
world in which our choices are made 
for us—and by someone we did not 
choose to make those choices. 

We are handicapped in teaching 
democracy because, as is true of peo- 
ple generally, we in the schools have 
a long way to go in this matter of 
understanding and living democracy. 
But we have made progress in te- 
cent years and are learning, slowly 
but surely, how to conduct the affairs 
of the schools so as to give systematic 
and satisfying practice in the demo- 
cratic way of living. 

We are learning to distinguish 
between true and false concepts of 
freedom; we know that real freedom 
is purchased through selfdiscipline 
and selfsacrifice. We know that no 
man can be free except as all are 
free, that a democratic nation can- 
not live really and completely in a 
world of tyrannies. We know that 
democracy and freedom cannot be 
bartered or traded or passed by one 
to another. Our forefathers did not 
guarantee democracy and freedom to 
us; what they did was to establish 
an environment in which men have 
a better chance of being free if they 
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are willing to pay the price of ob- 
taining that objective. 

The schools cannot be compla- 
cent about the job they have done 
and are doing in the teaching and 
practicing of democracy. But they 
are aroused to the task and there are 
encouraging signs that we may ex- 
pect a more dynamic teaching of the 
democratic way of life than has yet 
been true generally. 

What shall be the role of the 
schools in respect to the War itself? 
Certain responsibilities of the 
schools already seem clear. Every 
American should be taught that we 
are engaged in a death struggle with 
enemies who have set out to kill 
democracy and freedom as we con- 
ceive them. We must all realize that 
our enemies are strong, ruthless, and 
determined to win. 

Without turning over the whole 
school day to a discussion of the 
progress of the War, the schools 
must help youth and adults to un- 
derstand many technical subjects, 
so that they may follow and inter- 
pret with understanding and appre- 
ciation, developments in the War. 
The explanation and interpretation 
of war strategy and movements will 
involve an enormous amount of 
study and preparation by teachers. 
The schools should make clear 
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the issues and aims of the War, 
both our own and those of our en- 
emies. 

Even school children should be 
taught to be patient and calm in 
the face of adversity and not to be- 
come unduly optimistic with good 
news. This is no time for unreason- 
ing despair or excessive excitement. 
All should be taught the hard les- 
sons of endurance necessary for 
what may be a long struggle. 

We must all understand that our 
first objective is to win this War. 
Perhaps that is as far as we should 
try to go now. But most of us will 
want to resolve that every step we 
take during the War and in any 
concept of the peace to follow will 
be taken with one fundamental ob- 
jective in mind—to do away with 
war. Any proposal as to War 
strategy should be judged first on 
the criterion: “Will it help to win 
the War?” then on the criterion: 
“Will it help to win the War in 
such a manner as to prevent an- 
other War?” Any peace that we now 
conceive must be on the basis of 
no more wat. The American people 
will not be satisfied with any objec- 
tive less than this. When the peace 
is finally made we must ask nothing 
for ourselves that we do not ask 
eventually for all men everywhere. 


Alexander ]. Stoddard is Superintendent of Schools, ~ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Reported from an ada- 
dress before the American Association of School 
Administrators, February 23, 1942, at San Fran- 


cisco, California. 



































HOW TO RUN AWAY FROM AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH 


In Progressive Education 


NM OST educational discussions 
become, sooner or later, a desperate 
attempt to escape from the prob- 
lem. This is often done clumsily, 
causing unnecessary embarrassment 
and leaving the group without the 
comfortable feeling of having dis- 
posed of the problem. A “cultural 
lag” is evident in this situation. Ed- 
ucational leaders have long since 
worked out an adequate battery of 
techniques for dodging the problem 
at issue. 

In the course of a misspent youth 
the writer and his friends have sat 
at the feet of many eminent prac- 
titioners of this art and have com- 
piled a list of their devices. The 
list, of course, is only tentative, par- 
tial, incomplete, a mere beginning, 
etc., but it should at least give group 
leaders a command of alternative 
modes of retreat, enabling them to 
withdraw their forces gracefully and 
to leave the problem baffled and 
helpless. In the interest of promot- 
ing the Christian spirit, we must 
dispense with acknowledging the 
sources of the following items. Ad- 
ditions to the list will be gratefully 
received. 

1. Find a scape-goat and ride 
him. Teachers can always blame ad- 
ministrators, administrators can 


blame teachers, both can blame par- 
ents, and everyone can blame the 
social order. 
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2. Profess not to have she answer. 
This lets you out of having any 
answer. 

3. Say that we must not move too 
rapidly. This avoids the necessity of 
getting started. 

4. For every proposal set up an 
opposite and conclude that the “mid- 
dle ground” (no motion whatever) 
represents the wisest course of ac- 
tion. 

5. Point out that an attempt to 
reach a conclusion is only a futile 
“quest for certainty.” Doubt and 
indecision “promote growth.” 

6. When in a tight place, say 
something which the group cannot 
understand. 

7. Look — slightly embarrassed 
when the problem is brought up. 
Hint that it is in bad taste, or too 
elementary for mature consideration, 
or that any discussion of it is like- 
ly to be misinterpreted by outsiders. 

8. Say that the problem “cannot 
be separated” from other problems; 
therefore no problem can be solved 
until all other problems have been 
solved. 

9. Carry the problem into other 
fields; show that it exists every- 
where, hence is of no concern. 

10. Point out that those who see 
the problem do so by virtue of per- 
sonality traits: e.g., they are unhap- 
py and transfer their dissatisfaction 
to the area under discussion. 
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11. Ask what is meant by the 
question. When it is clarified, there 
will be no time left for the answer 
at all. 

12. Discover that there are all 
sorts of “dangers” in any specific 
formulation of conclusions: dangers 
of exceeding authority or seeming 
to, of asserting more than is defi- 
nitely known, of misinterpretation, 
misuse by uninformed teachers, 
criticism (and of course the danger 
of revealing that no one has a sound 
conclusion to offer). 

13. Look for some remote phil- 
osophical basis for settling the prob- 
lem, then a basis for that, then a 
basis for that, and so on back into 
Noah’s Ark. 

14. Retreat from the problem in- 
to endless discussion of various 
techniques for approaching it. 

15. Put off recommendations un- 
til every related problem has been 
definitely settled by scientific re- 
search. 

16. Retreat into general objec- 
tives on which everyone can agree 
but which suggest no content and 
no changes in the present program 
of activity. 

17. Find a face-saving verbal for- 
mula (like “in a  Pickwickian 
sense’) which means nothing but 
which everyone will accept because 
he can read into it his own interpre- 
tation. This is the highest art of the 
good administrator. 

18. Rationalize the status quo 
with minor improvements. 

19. Retreat into analogies and 
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discuss them until everyone has for- 
gotten the original problem. 

20. The reverse of “begging the 
question.” Begin with a problem 
like ‘‘what should be the content 
of our core course?” End with the 
conclusion that maybe we ought to 
have a core course. 

21. Explain and clarify over and 
over again what you have already 
said. 

22. As soon as my proposal is 
made, say that you have been doing 
it in your school for ten years, even 
though what you have been doing 
bears only the faintest resemblance 
to the proposal. 

23. Appoint a committee. 

24. Wait until some expert can 
be consulted. 

25. Say “That is not on the 
agenda; we'll take it up later.” This 
may be extended ad infinitum. 

26. Notice that the time is up. If 
other members of the group look 
surprised, list your engagements for 
the next two days. 

27. Conclude that you have all 
clarified your thinking on the prob- 
lem, even though no definite conclu- 
sions have been reached. 

28. Point out that some of the 
greatest minds have struggled with 
this problem, implying that it does 
us credit to have even thought of it 
at this time. 

29. Say forcefully, ‘Do we really 
want this laid out cold for us?” 
Obviously we don’t. Therefore, wet- 
nurse the problem. 

30. Be thankful for the problem. 
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It has stimulated our best thinking 
and has therefore contributed to our 
growth. It should get a medal. 
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Certainly with all these tech- 
niques, there is no excuse for awk- 
wardness in problem evasion. 


Paul B. Diederich is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. Reported from Progres- 
sive Education, XIX (March, 1942), 167-68. 
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“Whorp is now coming from 


Britain of serious mistakes regarding 
the care of children made during the 
early months of the war. In a special 
cable from London, to the Chicago 
Daily News, under date of February 
3, William H. Stoneman reports that 
social workers are greatly alarmed 
over the rapid rise of juvenile crime 
and delinquency. He then sets down 
the following four “‘don’ts’” derived 
from British experience: 

1. Don’t close schools anywhere 
if you can help it. Don’t call up 
school teachers for service or let 
therm enlist; expand instead of aut- 
ting down on normal educational 
facilities. 

2. Don’t close any clubs or other 
recreation centers. Increase activities 
of such organizations as Knights of 
Columbus, YMCA, YWCA, and of 
all settlements and playgrounds. A 
good Boy Scout or YMCA leader or 

“a good playground supervisor can do 
more for his country by sticking to 
his job than by trying to learn to 
fire a rifle. 

3. Avoid the break-up of fam- 
ilies by conscripting fathers for 
military. service or mothers for in- 
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dustry. If it is necessary to conscript 
them or to allow them to enlist, be 
sure that every child has some re- 
sponsible relation or friend to care 
for him. 

4. Don’t throw an army of 
youngsters into industry any old 
way, and do limit the amount of 
cash paid to young people employed 
in industry. 

We must keep clearly in mind 
that education is more than a pro- 
cess of cultural transmission. It is 
also a process of character building. 
It makes people. We have become 
so accustomed to the school, more- 
over, that we do not realize how 
much of the time, energy, and 
thought of the young it absorbs. In 
the measure that its dominion is 
weakened a void is created in the 
lives of children—a void that almost 
certainly will be filled with interests 
and activities inferior in social utility 
and ethical quality. The reduction 
of the school program means, not 
simply less education, but more mis- 
education. This is precisely what the 
social workers of Britain have dis- 
covered.—George S. Counts in the 
American Teacner. 
























FAMILY LIFE TRAINING 


ETHEL L. SHATTUCK 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


— JAMILY life is the first and 
usually the longest of all human 
experiences. It has more influence 
than any other kind of human asso- 
ciation on the development of habits, 
attitudes, and philosophies of life. 
Long before children go to school 
their basic habits are formed. 

Since the welfare of the nation’s 
people depends on the wholesome- 
ness and happiness of their homes, 
education must somehow function 
to improve the home. Among the 
factors which prevent the home 
from contributing what it should to 
our national life we find bad hous- 
ing, malnutrition, mental illness, 
divorce, and the rest of our social 
ptoblems. Homemaking education 
will correct many of these difficul- 
ties. 

The most important function of 
homemaking education is to inspire 
students, and through them their 
families, to live more sanely, whole- 
somely, and efficiently. 

A bird's-eye view of experience 
in family living is given in the 
junior high school. When little 
gitls grow up, their principal busi- 
ness will be with men, homes, and 
children. They really are going to 
have to know their business as 
women. They must be equipped to 
be competent in the home. 

In their foods courses they have 
problems with exact personal re- 
sponsibilities, just as they have them 


at home. Cooperation with the 
group brings discipline and organi- 
zation. Further, it brings responsi- 
bility, which girls crave and after- 
ward must assume. A child who is 
not able to light a stove on opening 
day can be taught to do household 
tasks easily and well. 

Foods courses teach that ‘‘a man 
is what he eats.” The relation to 
health of too much food, too little 
food, and the wrong kind of food 
is stressed. Our shock at having so 
many men rejected for military ser- 
vice has put new emphasis on better 
nutrition. Marketing, meal-plan- 
ning, selecting, preparing, and serv- 
ing food give these youngsters work 
experience. They are taught that 
there are no substitutes at the drug 
store for a well planned, well pre- 
pared, home-cooked meal. 

In clothing they learn that a seam 
is not an end in itself; instead they 
gain an appreciation of good work- 
manship and a knowledge of the 
wise selection and handling of ma- 
terials. They become good judges of 
quality and cost in relation to their 
needs. They become intelligent 
buyers. Girls learn for the first time 
that there is a reward for effort in 
the right direction, a reason for a 
daily routine. They find that in 
orderliness, cleanliness, and putting 
things away neatly they are learning 
housekeeping with a big H. 

They learn the relationship of 
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grooming to glamour. In their study 
of habit formation and personality 
development these girls acquire 
ideas for physical health habits, 
mental health habits, and social 
health habits. Surely some carry-over 
will go home with them. 

In all high schools boys and girls 
are asking for courses covering four 
important homemaking experiences: 
family finances, family relationships, 
consumer problems, and training for 
marriage. A recent survey showed 
that nearly two-thirds of one gradu- 
ating class had plans for their own 
homes. Isn’t it time to put first 
things first for students who are de- 
manding help in the intelligent se- 
lection of a mate and in preparation 
for family life? Certainly, on the 
upper secondary level, standards for 
choice of a mate should receive more 
attention than the laws relating to 
the family and the history of the 
family. 

In consumer problems, high 
schools have long been teaching as 
reads the Consumer's Pledge: “‘I will 
buy carefully. I will take good care 
of the things I have. I will waste 
nothing.” 

In family relationships courses, 
students are taught how to make 
wholesome adjustments to conflicts, 
how to live happily with people of 
different ages, tastes, and interests. 
They find that the highest ideal is a 
personality capable of functioning 
in any situation. A spirit of cooper- 
ation in life enterprises and the 
home as a cooperative institution are 
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new ideas to many. Family loyalty 
and pride, consideration of the 
rights of others, sharing tasks, are 
fundamental in character building. 
Sharing these discussions with their 
classmates, these young people can’t 
help attaining our primary goal, a 
healthier personality for their own 
homes. 

In child care courses—after study 
of the complete cycle of food, 
clothing, sleep, rest, play, sun, habit 
formation, training, and environ- 
ment—the girl discovers that the 
proper rearing of children demands 
more intelligence, resourcefulness, 
and devotion than any other task. 
She learns and appreciates, perhaps 
for the first time, kindliness, toler- 
ance, and understanding. And these 
girls, in the modern spirit, want less 
child psychology and more practical 
experience with real babies. 

Courses in home planning and 
management are taught to down that 
old statement that “‘woman’s work 
is never done.” Students plan at- 
tractive, livable homes on low in- 
come levels. More important still, 
they learn how to remodel for 
economy and comfort on a meager 
budget. 

With family finances listed as a 
major cause of divorce, pupils are 
taught the importance of the wise 
use of money, how to make it go 
farther, and how to divide it fairly 
among the members of the family. 
Experience in planning the spend- 
ing of money is mightier than 
preachment about ideal budgets. 
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Let us get away from the idea 
that homemaking courses are a 
dumping ground. No girl is too 
brilliant to miss knowing how to do 
the essentials of everyday living. On 
the other hand, many students do 
not learn easily from the printed 
page. For such students, homemak- 
ing courses provide practical learn- 
ing situations. Often ability is de- 
veloped in children who do not 
thrive on current educational materi- 
als. 

Handcraft classes create special 
interest groups, such as a Red Cross 
knitting club or a group of weavers 
who have their own looms, and out 
of these interests grow hobbies. Hob- 
bies, a way of getting away from it 
all, make the home doubly valua- 
ble, for the freedom of following 
the hobby there and for the oppor- 
tunity for selfexpression. 

Leisure-time activities for the 
family, including recreation, enter- 
taining, and social activities, are 
planned and discussed in these 
classes. The really good times that 
families can have together give chil- 
dren a belief in the family as a way 
of life. 

Homemaking courses are planned 
to meet the needs of all types of 
girls. No matter what the girl does 
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in life, homemaking courses will 
make her better able to keep in step 
with her job. 

How many girls do you know 
who can make a bed correctly, pre- 
pare a well-balanced meal easily? 
How many can plan and equip a 
time-saving kitchen? Why not let 
them learn to do easily and well the 
things they will have to do anyway 
—the skills and arts of making a 
home. Years are spent in training 
for other vocations. In the business 
of a home and maintaining a family 
the housewife is the entire working 
force—manager, worker, planner, 
doer. Let us teach that genuine 
homemaking is a science and an art, 
that human relationships, not house- 
work, make a home, and that person- 
alities are in the making as well as 
meals. 

Just as the caliber of the nation 
depends on the home, so the caliber 
of the home depends on the parents. 
Homemaking education throws its 
full weight into the battle to help 
parents and future parents under- 
stand their job and the ways of do- 
ing it well. May our homemaking 
curriculum so function that the na- 
tion may have an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of strength in the American 
family. 


Ethel L. Shattuck teaches in the Kit Carson Junior 

High School, Sacramento, California. Reported 

from the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XVII (February, 1942), 85-88. 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCii PROGRAM* 


FLORENCE KERR 


In Childhood Education 


i CHILD'S food habits begin 
with his first days of existence. If 
they are harmful habits, and not cor- 
rected in childhood, they will work 
against him all the days of his life. 
Correction cannot begin too early. 
Dietitians, physicians, and army ofh- 
cials who have the health of the en- 
listed man to consider, all agree that 
the average adult American citizen is 
not likely to correct harmful food 
habits formed in childhood. Teach- 
ers know that, other things being 
equal, the older the child, the more 


* The community school lunch pro- 
gtam was initiated in response to local de- 
mands of school officials and other inter- 
ested persons that hungry, underprivi- 
leged children be fed. Its objective was to 
provide jobs for needy, unskilled women 
who were qualified for this type of em- 
ployment. Both pre-service and in-service 
training was, and continues to be, given 
all workers on the program. Good health 
is an essential. 

WPA funds are limited to payment for 
supervision and labor. Local school 
boards ordinarily assume financial re- 
sponsibility for space, equipment, and 
supplies. In many sections, correlation 
of gardening and food preservation ac- 
tivities has solved the problem of supply- 
ing adequate vegetables for the school 
kitchens, as well as providing year-round 
employment for project workers. Alloca- 
tion of surplus food products purchased 
of farmers has made possible the com- 
munity school lunch in many localities 
that otherwise might not have been able 
to maintain a program. Technical super- 
vision is provided by home economists 
and experienced dietitians. 
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difficult to get him to change his 
habits. 

Proper nutrition is apart of our 
all-out war program, and is recog. 
nized as a problem of civilian mor- 
ale. For coming generations it isa 
problem that should be solved in 
the public schools. Working out the 
solution should start, when possible, 
not later than the first grade. The 
community school lunch program 
which the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration has been carrying on for 
more than six years is a nation- 
wide endeavor to provide at least 
one good, balanced meal a day for 
children from kindergarten through 
high school. 

The two-fold purpose of the com- 
munity school lunch program is to 
build up and maintain the health of 
the children, and to provide a situa- 
tion in which eating a balanced, 
nourishing meal is as much a part 
of the pupil’s school day as his class 
work and recreation. Emphasis, of 
course, is laid on health. ‘‘Half- 
starved bodies can not absorb teach- 
ing.” A child’s health is a determin- 
ing factor, not only in the quality 
and quantity of work he turns out, 
but in building up future manpower 
and effective citizenship. 

Development of desirable food 
habits is an absolute necessity, if the 
school lunch is to serve its full pur- 
pose. This development is speeded 
forward when children can be given 
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an understanding of the kinds of 
food necessary to meet the needs of 
nutrition as well as of appetite. 


Lis Children acquire tastes and form 

habits by imitation, precedent, and 
ur practice. If a gang-leader starts eat- 
p- ing raw carrots, the gang will follow 
yf: along. It is easier, and usually more 
a advisable, to modify old food habits 
in in a community than to attempt to 
he set up an entirely new set of habits. 
le, Because this is true, members of local 
he advisory councils, and others who 
m make themselves responsible for the 
is- success of the school lunch program, 
‘or learn what foods are served in pri- 


n- vate homes and public eating places 
ast in localities where a new unit is to 
‘of be established in a public or paro- 
gh chial school. This makes it possible 
to build on established food habits, 


m- modifying and correcting those that 
to ate harmful as the program pro- 
of gresses. 

la- In planning school menus it is 
ad, essential to know what foods the 


art children get outside of school, so 
ass that proper foods may be provided 
of to supplement these diets. It is 
If. highly desirable to make all food 
ch- attractive to the eye, and especially 
in- so when something new is intro- 
ity duced. When possible, every item on 
ut, the menu should be pleasing to 
ver sight, smell, and taste. 

Desirable food habits that cannot 
od — be acquired through precept alone 
the — can be taught and developed with 
ur- the help of the community school 
lunch. Schools all over the country 
have proved that this is true. The 
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recent experience’ of teachers in a 
certain New England school is a’ 
repetition, with local modifications, 
of experiences reported to us from 
one end of the land to the other. 

For years in this particular school 
the teachers had been emphasizing 
the importance of proper nutrition. 
They had made and kept on display 
posters urging the children to “Eat 
Carrots for Health,’ “Drink Milk 
at Every Meal,” “Eat Raw Salads for 
Growth.” Nothing happened. Chil- 
dren who lived too far away to go 
home for their midday meal contin- 
ued to bring lunches consisting of 
white bread sandwiches, pie, cook- 
ies, doughnuts, and candy bars. 
Their parents continued to assert 
that these children would not eat 
greens, could not “abide” raw car- 
rots or salads of any sort, would not 
eat chowders, and had no taste for 
milk, or for any kind of bread ex- 
cept white bread. 

Instead of being revitalized by 
the lunch hour, as children should 
be, these children after such a lunch 
would come into the classroom tired, 
dispirited, disinterested. Children 
who went home for lunch would 
look hurried, and often would be 
cross. 

In the latter half of the 1940-41 
school year, a community school 
lunch program was established in 
this school. At first the children did 
not want to eat the carefully pre- 
pared, well-balanced’ meals. The 
teachers tried appeal, competition, 
and—for the primary grade—re- 
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ward. What helped most of all was 
the attractive appearance of the 
lunches and their appetizing smell. 
Soon all the children were eating, 
and very evidently enjoying, the hot 
midday meal. The end of the school 
year showed a marked improvement 
in health, attendance, classwork, and 
school spirit. 

At inception of the school lunch 
program each participating school 
had its own kitchen. As the pro- 
gtam developed, certain cities set up 
central kitchens where food was pre- 
pared in large quantities, put into 
airtight containers—heated for hot 
food, chilled for cold—and trans- 
ferred by truck to schools cosponsor- 
ing the project. Rural projects, how- 
ever, continued the individual 
kitchen procedure. 

Now, in every state an effort is 
under way to centralize all planning, 
and as many activities as possible. 
Counties in rural sections are urged 
to establish central food preparation 
units, central gardens, and central 
canneries, Such centralization offers 
many advantages, and since many 
more schools can be serviced, central 
planning has a direct bearing on the 
defense nutrition campaign which 
the government hopes to have reach 
into every American home. Children 
carry home with them facts learned 
and habits formed in school. There 
is no quicker, surer way to get right 
ideas about nutrition into the home 
than through the community school 
lunch program. Central preparation 
units have.also high economic value. 
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Purchases can be made in greater 
quantities, assuring lower food costs, 
more variety and, consequently, 
meals of greater nutritive value. 
Large centralized acreage, rather 
than numerous small, thin-soiled 
gardens, make for a saving in seeds 
—and garden seed is now at a prem- 
ium. It assures far better technical 
supervision, and at lowered cost be- 
cause fewer supervisors will be te- 
quired. This means that the ground 
can be better prepared for the seeds, 
and at a saving in the cost of ferti- 
lizer. It means a saving in tools and 
equipment, and in transportation 
costs. Lastly—since that fateful first 
Sunday of December 1941—and 
most important of all, it means a 
saving in manpower at a time when 
men are being called from all farm- 
ing centers, as well as from all other 
walks of life, to fight in the front 
ranks against a ruthless invader. 
Centralized food preservation 
units, replacing small canneries, are 
conserving for future use quantities 
of food that might otherwise go to 
waste. From the beginning of the 
program.to June 30, 1941, sixty mil- 
lion quarts of food were preserved 
by project workers in the scattered 
canneties, an average of about ten 
million quarts a year. Centralization 
is making for a substantially in- 
creased average production. 
Another advantage of these cen- 
tralized garden and food preserva- 
tion units is that they can provide 
technical supervision for volunteers 
who wish to grow and conserve food 
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as their contribution to their com- 
munity war program. 

In at least some of its phases, the 
WPA school lunch, garden, and 
food preservation program is state- 
wide in 47 states, the District of 
Columbia, the City of New York, 
and the Island of Puerto Rico. It 
operates also in the Virgin Islands. 
Throughout the nation a WPA mid- 


__ who have read the above 
article may be sufficiently interested 
to start a school lunch program but 
may not know how to do so. You 
can get assistance in organizing 
school lunch programs and field in- 
formation on the available foods by 
writing to the state director of pub- 
lic welfare at your state welfare 
agency; to the state department of 
education ; to the Works Project Ad- 
ministration; or directly to the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

The school lunch program is pri- 
marily a community enterprise be- 
cause it must have local sponsorship. 
The federal government supplies 
without cost a variety of farm com- 
modities purchased directly to help 
stabilize the farm market. The pro- 
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day lunch is served in approximately 
24,000 schools, to an _ estimated 
2,500,000 children. This means 
that a goodly part of the rising gen- 
eration is learning how to eat for 
growth, mental alertness, and physi- 
cal strength. It means also that the 
families of these children are learn- 
ing more about nutrition—an essen- 
tial part of the all-out war program. 


Florence Kerr is Assistant Commissioner of the 

Work Projects Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Reported from Childhood Education, XVIII 
(March, 1942), 318-20. 
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gram may be sponsored by a tax- 
supported body such as the local 
board of education or county com- 
missioners and cosponsored by the 
parent-teacher associations, service 
clubs, civic groups, teachers, lodges, 
or in fact by any group interested in 
the welfare of school children. 
Sponsors supply the needed supple- 
mental foods and give the necessary 
supervision. In most cases cooks and 
other help are supplied by either the 
WPA or NYA. All undernourished 
needy children are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the school lunch program. 
Those whose parents can afford it 
pay a small amount for their lunches. 
Those who cannot afford to pay get 
their lunches without cost. But the 
children themselves do not know 
who pays and who does not pay.— 
Childhood Education. 
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HOW TEACHERS USE SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


NORMAN WOELFEL AND KIMBALL WILES 
In Bulletin 42, Evaluation of School Broadcasts 


Tain use that teachers make of 
educational radio programs in the 
classroom was one of the first prob- 
lems investigated by the Evaluation 
of School Broadcasts research staff. 
Cooperating teachers, chosen on the 
basis of their teaching ability and 
their interest in radio, were asked 
to make detailed reports of the utili- 
zation practices they considered 
most successful with their classes. 
On the basis of these reports from 
skilled teachers a checklist of 101 
utilization practices was constructed. 
These included activities preparatory 
to the broadcast, activities during 
the broadcast, follow-up activities, 
and a fourth group of items classi- 
fied as ‘Conditions While Listen- 
ing’”—the type of room, type of 
radio, interruptions to listening, etc. 

During the school year 1938-39, 
20 teachers made 225 reports on 
broadcast utilizations using this 
checklist. Several types of schools 
were represented and the grades 
ranged from the intermediate 
through the high school. 

The programs came from five 
different series of school broadcasts: 
Ideas That Came True (NBC), a 
social studies program for the ele- 
mentary grades; Frontiers of De- 
mocracy (Columbia), a high-school 
social studies program; New Hori- 
zons (Columbia) , a science program ; 
This Living World (Columbia), a 
high-school current events program; 
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and History in the Making, a dram- 
atized news program for high-school 
grades presented locally by the De- 
troit Board of Education. 

A tabulation of the activities re- 
ported by these teachers disclosed 
that the following were the most fre- 
quent preparatory activities: 

1. Posting an advance announce- 
ment of the broadcast. 

2. Making necessary seating ar- 
rangements and room adjustments. 

3. Testing the radio receiving 
apparatus. 

The above are routine activities 
having to do with establishing the 
listening situation. Among prepara- 
tory activities designed to make the 
broadcast more meaningful, the most 
frequently reported were: 

1. Consulting the manual that ac- 
companied the broadcast. 

2. Attempting to carry out the 
suggestions in the manual. 

3. Planning to correlate the prob- 
able broadcast content with regular 
classroom activities. 

A preparatory discussion about 
the topic of the broadcast program 
was common, and often supple- 
mented by assigned reading. 

Among the 17 items on the 
checklist describing teacher activities 
during the broadcast, the most fre- 
quently reported item was listening 
as a member of the audience, and 
the item second in frequency was 
maintaining quiet. Over half the 
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teachers reported taking notes and 
about one-quarter definitely asked 
their pupils to take notes. A varia- 
tion of straight note-taking reported 
by some teachers was the practice of 
writing key words or new words on 
the blackboard as they occurred. in 
the broadcast to acquaint the pupils 
with the spelling and to make sure 
that the word would be defined and 
understood after the broadcast. 

In only 10 cases out of the 225 
did teachers report having the stu- 
dents maintain some sort of formal 
listening posture throughout the 
broadcast; and on only six occasions 
did they find it necessary to change 
the seats of certain students. Ap- 
parently program reception was not 
frequently interrupted by outside 
noises as there were only two reports 
of leaving the classroom to locate the 
source of an outside noise. 

The one during-the-broadcast ac- 
tivity not checked by any teacher 
was ‘preparation for the next class, 
grading papers, or writing letters.” 
A minority of teachers who use the 
radio regularly look on the period 
as a chance to catch up with other 
duties. Apparently there were none 
of these among the group which co- 
operated in this study. 

Note-taking by the students, was 
most commonly reported for news 
and current-events programs. Ap- 
parently so much information is 
crammed into these programs that 
teachers feel their students will not 
temember enough if they merely lis- 
ten, The second most frequent ac- 
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tivity reported for Frontiers of De- 
mocracy was “speaking to the pupils 
about order.” Since these programs 
consisted largely of informal dis- 
cussions about social problems by 
high-school students, this finding 
faises a serious question about the 
efficiency of this technique in hold- 
ing the attention of students. 

Apparently the greatest concern 
of the teachers was having students 
remember the content of the broad- 
casts. The most frequently reported 
follow-up activity was that of having 
students recall the parts of the pro- 
gram that interested them; and the 
second most frequent activity was 
questioning pupils about specific de- 
tails of the broadcast. Another gen- 
eral characteristic of follow-up ac- 
tivities was an emphasis on the 
teaching of radio discrimination. 
About half the broadcasts were fol- 
lowed by discussion of their good 
and bad features and comparisons 
with other broadcasts. 

The follow-up of New Horizons 
was unique in placing much greater 
stress on “making books dealing 
with the broadcast topic available to 
the students.” Apparently the manu- 
al for this program gave the teacher 
much information about available 
books or else New Horizons was 
pfesented in a way that stimulated 
classroom research. 

Few follow-up activities were re- 
ported that involved much pupil 
planning or execution. No class 
attempted a radio script similar to 
the broadcasts heard. Only once did 
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members of a class try to write a 
poem about the content of a broad- 
cast. Only twice was there a make- 
believe broadcast as a follow-up ac- 
tivity. There were only three reports 
of class committees taking action on 
matters suggested by the broadcast. 
Only two classes carried out experi- 
ments to settle questions raised by 
broadcasts. 

A tabulation of the teachers’ re- 
ports in the fourth category, ‘Con- 
ditions While Listening,” indicated 
that all teachers used table-model 
radios. Static or poor reception 
compelled cutting off the program 
in less than 5 percent of the cases. 
Apparently all teachers were situa- 
ted near enough to a station carrying 
the desired program to get satisfac- 
tory reception with a small radio. 

The general conclusion drawn 
from this study of the practices of 
20 selected teachers reporting an 
average of 10 school broadcast utili- 
zations in the course of one academ- 
ic year is that these teachers have 
been mainly concerned with fitting 
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in the radio programs as closely as 
possible with the subjects they ordin. 
arily teach. There was some evidence 
that the programs were appreciated 
as a new and unique classroom ex. 
perience, worthwhile on its own ac. 
count, but by and large radio was 
treated as one more classroom rou- 
tine. We may be sure that this is 
even more the case with unselected 
teachers who use radio in the class. 
room, since the usual pressure of 
public school administration and 
supervision does not encourage 
teachers to stray from established 
routines of teaching subject matter. 
If radio is to serve its unique 
function of bringing fresh, impor- 
tant subject matter and new methods 
of presentation into the classroom, 
encouragement and training must be 
provided for teachers in service, and 
teacher-training institutions must 
begin to take educational radio seri- 
ously as an important learning aid. 
The development of an important 
new classroom technique should not 
be left to the individual teacher. 


Norman Woelfel is Associate Director of the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project. Kimball 
Wiles is Assistant Professor of Education, Univer- 


sity of Alabama. Reported from Bulletin No. 42, 


State University. Pp. 6. 


| _Batuton of School Broadcasts. Columbus: Ohio 
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ZHE Colorado School of Mines at Golden paradoxically 
enough grants its graduates diplomas made of solid silver, 


emblematic of the status of Colorado as the silver state. 
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WE MADE A LAW 
F. E. Morpy 


In the Clearing House 


HY was our bus trip post- 
ned?” 

“Did the bus break down?” 

These were the questions which 
greeted the teacher at the opening of 
a class in Manhattan Junior High 
School’s newly-reorganized  social- 
studies course. The 30 ninth grad- 
ers, very much concerned and dis- 
appointed, were interested in the 
answers. They had been informed 
by telephone the previous evening, 
after school had closed, that the 
trip to the state legislature could 
not be taken. 

The answer to their questions was 
a decision of the Kansas State Su- 
pteme Court to the effect that using 
buses bought and supported by tax- 
payers for the purpose of transport- 
ing children to and from school, 
to transport children engaged in 
school activities or educational trips 
outside of the school district was 
illegal. 

“What can we do?” Here was a 
problem in which the pupils were 
vitally interested—a problem which 
they were willing and anxious to 
solve. Here was a splendid oppor- 
tunity to develop the concept that 
citizens may have a very important 
tole in making the laws of the state. 
As a result of this interest the pu- 
pils under the guidance of the teach- 
er planned a definite course of 
action. | 

‘First it was necessary to determine 


whether their school and other 
schools of Kansas were affected by 
the Supreme Court decision. So a 
committee was appointed to com- 
municate with the Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court and with the Attorney- 
General. Second, the group decided 
to find the reasons for the suit and 
the parties involved. A committee 
was appointed to communicate with 
the pupils of the city in Kansas 
where the trouble had started. Third, 
it was decided to investigate what, 
if anything, had been done by the 
state legislature to remedy the situa- 
tion. A committee wrote to the 
senator and the representative from 
our district about the matter. 

The Attorney-General answered 
that the decision did hold many 
“implications” for Manhattan Junior 
High School, but no definite state- 
ment was made concerning the 
actual status of the case. A letter 
from Senator Schwalm, the senator 
from our district, stated that he 
would introduce ’a bill for the pupils 
to remedy the situation. 

This was done and a copy of the 
printed bill was mailed to the pupils. 
They then requested that they be 
given a hearing before the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Senate on this 
bill. The request was granted by 
the committee and the pupils were. 
invited to appear at a public hearing 
on February 17. . 

For several days prior to the 
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seventeenth the pupils of the various 
class sections worked on arguments 
for the bill. During three hours on 
the Saturday preceding the hearing 
more than 50 pupils gave their own 
time to the problem of selecting 
speakers and organizing the speech- 
es. Six speakers were selected by 
the group to present the case to the 
legislative committee. 

More than 60 pupils and parents 
attended the public hearing. The 
pupils’ presentation of the facts was 


well received, and the young “lobby-’ 


ists” came away from Topeka with 
a better understanding of how a 
legislative committee functions in 
helping to make the laws. 

The next move was to get the 
assistance and help of other schools. 
A list of schools having buses was 
compiled and committees of pupils 
were assigned to write to them. The 
letters explained the situation and 
asked pupils of these schools to com- 
municate with their senators and 
representatives about the bill. 

A personal letter to every senator 
was considered desirable by the pu- 
pils. The letters requested that the 
bill be brought out of the committee 
and that the senators support it. As 
a result it appeared very shortly be- 
fore the Senate, ready for debate 
and passage. 

Once the bill had passed the Sen- 
ate and was sent to the House, 
many of the pupils thought that it 
would become a law very quickly. 
But when a week or more passed 
and nothing was done they began to 
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be concerned again. Letters prompt- 
ly went off to the Education Com. 
mittee of the House. They brought 
assurance that the bill would be con- 
sidered before the close of the cur- 
rent session. 

However, weeks passed and it be- 
came evident that something was 
wrong. Some parents became inter- 
ested, and we learned that various 
members of the House doubted if 
many people wanted the law. We 
also learned that certain interests 
were opposing the law. 

The pupils now extended the 
campaign and asked their parents to 
write the various representatives that 
they knew that the law was de- 
sired. The members of the class also 
wrote to all representatives. 

Towards the close of the session 
the bill was finally passed at a night 
session and sent to the Governor for 
his signature. Senator Schwalm, 
who had sponsored the bili, made 
arrangements for a group of pupils 
to witness the Governor signing the 
law. The class selected the group 
that they felt should witness this 
act. Pictures of the Governor affix- 
ing his signature to the law were 
taken. 

Thus young citizens-in-training 
learned how laws may be made by 
citizens who are interested and con- 
cerned in the welfare of their state. 

It is obvious that this activity in- 
volved more than just social-science 
work. The writing of letters to the 
members of the legislature, which 
was done in the English classes of 
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under their supervision, was the fin- 
est kind of English work. It gave 
the pupils a definite reason for or- 
ganizing their thinking and present- 
ing it in an acceptable fashion. 
Their appearance before the Senate 
committee in a public hearing made 
necessary the organization and pre- 
sentation of speeches. Here the 
public-speaking department assisted. 

Finally, because the pupils, as 
citizens, had a very important matter 
at stake, they really wanted to un- 
derstand how their state government 
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functioned and the part that citizens 
play in that government. 

The story in this article is only 
one of several that might be written 
about our social-studies activities the 
past year. The course, lengthened. 
from one semester in civics to a 
year’s work in social studies, inclu- 
ded a campaign to “Get out the: 
Vote”, a ‘work experience” for all 
pupils, whereby they worked for two. 
weeks in various business houses as: 
a part of their school work, and 
a community occupational survey. 


hattan, Kansas, Junior High School. Reported from 
Clearing House, XVI (February, 1942), 339-40. 


E E. Mordy teaches social studies in the tem 
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wh GROUP of 1,227 male alum- 
ni, graduated ten years ago from 
Pennsylvania colleges, were recently 
ptevailed on to give the facts of 
their experiences since graduation. 
In 1928 these men had taken an 
identical 12-hour examination cov- 
eting nearly the entire range of 
liberal arts studies. Dr. William S. 
Learned, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, analyzes these data in the 
Foundation’s Thirty-sixth Annual 
Report. He concludes: 


“The outstanding impression 


which the . . . data leave with the 
objective inquirer is certainly not one 
of close correspondence between 
| academic record and later achieve- 
ment as expressed in salaries or ad- 


vancement in position. It is fairly 
clear that the average ‘grade’ in col- 
lege, or at least an examination in- 
dex of mastered knowledge, is usual- 
ly a factor of some importance in 
predicting a student’s success, but it 
is obvious too that with this measure 
alone one often fails to penetrate 
to the real explanation of a student's 
power or weakness. To be signifi- 
cant the measure of a student's 
knowledge must be considered in 
the setting of his moral and emo- 
tional qualities, and in the light of 
his dominant attitudes; it must be 
supplemented with an estimate of 
his skill in arriving at fruitful in- 
sights and of his willingness to re- 
spect and pursue them.” 
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WAR NEWS: MATERIALS FOR TEACHING CRITICAL 
THINKING 


G. H. McCune AND H. T. Morse 


In Social Education 


—!n his radio address of Decem- 
ber 9, President Roosevelt said: “I 
urge my countrymen to reject all 
rumors. These ugly little hints of 
complete disaster fly thick and fast 
in war times. They have to be ex- 
amined and appraised.” He called 
attention to statements attributed to 
“an authorized source.” 

President Roosevelt's speech is a 
challenge to the social studies teach- 
er. Of what real value is war news 
in the classroom? Are there any 
permanent values to be derived 
from the regular use of the war 
news it: periodicals and newspapers? 
The answer is “‘INo” if the discussion 
centers around the news per se. The 
answer is “Yes” if the teacher uses 
the news to develop permanent 
learnings. Social studies teachers 
can make at least three direct con- 
tributions: They can minimize the 
effects of malevolent rumors, written 
or spoken. They can guide their 
students in learning about the prog- 
ress of the war. They can promote 
the development of desirable and 
permanent skills and abilities. These 
include such-critical skills as evalua- 
tion of the relative merit of news 
sources; discrimination between re- 
ports: based on fact, opinion, or 
rumor; and the degree of probable 
truth in the official claims of the 
belligerents. 

American newspapers face a difh- 
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cult situation. If they conformed 
strictly to the President's request 
they would print only authentic 
communiques. But such communi- 
ques give few interesting details. 
Most papers ate being cautious by 
quoting mostly from official sources. 
But, in the absence of verified re- 
ports, even careful publishers print 
unconfirmed news from unofficial 
sources to “fill in the gaps’ and 
they play up the sensational aspects 
of both confirmed and unconfirmed 
reports. 

Most newspapers provide the 
reader with clues to the sources from 
which their news is derived. The 
first step in discriminating reading 
is to take notice of these clues. The 
second is to criticize the sources. 
This involves such questions as: Is 
the source of the news a specific 
agency or person? If so, does the 
agency Of person occupy a responsi- 
ble position? Does the agency or 
person serve any special interest? A 
third step is to check the probable 
truth of the story. This should al- 
ways be done with rumors and often 
with official claims. During the 
first World War A. E. Pollard 
pointed out that many claims could 
be proved false by reference to such 
common classroom tools as af 
almanac and an atlas. 

The recognition of clues to the 
sources of news is only the begin- 
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ning of a critical appraisal of news. 
Pupils can be taught to probe deep- 
er and to raise the basic question: 
“How do we know?” 

The newspaper excerpts listed 
below contain phrases (italicized) 
typical of radio and newspaper ac- 
counts. 

A. Identified accounts. These 
sources are specific. If it were possi- 
ble to contact them, the reports 
could be checked. 

1. The German High Command 
issued the following communique 
today: (The exact text of the com- 
munique follows.) 

2. A German commerce raider 
has been sunk somewhere in the 
South Atlantic... the Admiralty 
announced tonight. 

3. Navy communique No. 5 
told of the likely defeat of the 
small Guam garrison. 

4. Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
commander-in-chief of the United 
States Asiatic fleet, declared... . 

5. Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, said today. . . 

6. Manila—AP—The Philippine 
army wiped out Japanese forces 
which obtained a foothold on west- 
ern Luzon today. 

7. News articles signed by such 
special correspondents as Leland 
Stowe, Edgar Mowrer, etc. 

B. Identified only by location. 
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8. A Soviet information bureau 
broadcast heard here said... . 

9. Masses of Red reserves were 
reported in Soviet advices to have 
broken through Nazi siege lines. 

10. High London quarters said 
today... 

11. Rome declared yesterday . . . 

C. Unidentified. 

12. President Roosevelt was de- 
scribed by informed Democrats as 


13. Reliable information indi- 
cates that... 

14. It is the consensus of in- 
formed quarters here that... 

15. Apparently inspired reports 
of the prospective pact brought this 
comment from an axthoritative in- 
formant... 

16. Italian and German citcles 
said unofficially that the attitude of 
Rome and Berlin for the present 
would be one of watchful waiting. 

17. A military commentator on 
the Moscow radio announced that . . 

18. It is very intelligent specula- 
tion—something that is certain to 
come sooner or later. 

Of the above, No. 1 is probably 
the best example of a statement that 
could be identified and No. 15 the 
most difficult to verify as to source. 
Many subtle distinctions in the items 
in the list can be made by pupils 
trained in historical study. 


G. H. McCune is an Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and H. T. Morse is an Instructor in Social 
Studies in the University of Minnesota. Reported 
from Social Education, VI (February, 1942), 78-79. 


THE MAN MARKETING CLINIC GOES TO SCHOOL 


SIDNEY AND Mary EDLUND 
In Occupations 


Can a majority of high-school 
pupils choose their vocations intelli- 
gently, determine satisfactory goals 
for themselves, and plan a definite 
campaign to attain those goals? Can 
our high schools help a majority of 
their students to do this? It cannot 
be done in the average high school 
by relying on: the individual con- 
ference method alone. Some type of 
group work must be used if we are 
to reach a majority of the students. 
If this can be supplemented by in- 
dividual conferences, so much the 
better. 

But in a group, how can we help 
students to make their own plans, 
suited to their own individual 
needs? 

We have done it with adults for 
many years in the Man Marketing 
Clinics. Last year we undertook to 
see if these group methods could be 
adapted to the needs of the young 
people in the schools. We worked 
with the seniors of a large public 
high school in Stamford, Conn.; 
with two professional schools: the 
Tobé-Coburn School for Fashion 
Careers and the Packard (business) 
School; and with Bucknell Universi- 
ty and Smith College. We worked 
with large and small classes; with 
gtoups that were homogeneous and 
groups in which interests were ex- 
ceedingly diverse; with voluntary 
groups and with compulsory ones. 
From it evolved teaching techniques 
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which bring results with a small ex. 
penditure of time. 

All the 600 seniors in the Stam- 
ford High School participated. They 
were divided into 10 classes, each 
group holding eight sessions. The 
classes were supplemented by several 
voluntary evening meetings with 
business and professional men and 
labor leaders. 

Before graduation more than 90 
percent of these seniors reported 
definite plans for their working 
lives. They had decided what they 
would like to be doing five years 
after graduation and had some rea- 
son for their choice; they had de- 
veloped a plan to reach their goal, 
in some cases a definite campaign; 
they had decided on a logical statt- 
ing job. So far as we could tell, 
most of the plans were in keeping 
with their talents and job oppor- 
tunities. 

Naturally, many of their plans 
and goals will change, some of them 
several times. But once a student 
has had the experience of thinking 
through his job problem and of 
formulating a plan to reach his goal 
he is much more likely to consider 
his problem carefully the next time, 
instead of drifting from job to job. 

As gtaduation approached, the 
class had the satisfaction of seeing 
many of their number secure the 
starting jobs which they had been 
discussing. 
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We followed the same general 
plan in high schools, professional 
schools, and colleges. First we gave 
the students case histories. We told 
them how other young people had 
chosen satisfactory vocations and 
then had planned campaigns which 
landed their jobs. These were act- 
ual cases, chosen because of similar 
backgrounds and goals. Each stu- 
dent then talked with several peo- 
ple who were working; he asked 
each about his job, about the begin- 
ning jobs in his firm, the training 
and personal qualifications desirable 
for that work. The results of these 
interviews were discussed in class. 
The findings were augmented by 
reading and visits to factories and 
offices. 

We then took some of the quali- 
fications emphasized in these occu- 
pational studies and proved that if 
a student had that quality he could 
demonstrate it to an employer. 
Again and again we demonstrated 
each quality, using the students’ 
own experiences as examples. Again 
and again we showed that most of 
them had assets whose value they 
had not realized. With young peo- 
ple this step is especially important, 
as few of them have any conviction 
that they possess anything of value 
to an employer. 

Next the students analyzed them- 
selves to see the degree in which 
they possessed each of these quali- 
ties, and had their rating checked 
by others. Some also took vocational 
tests. They began to see where they 
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would fit into business or industry. 

The next step was to plan a cam- 
paign directed toward a specific job. 
Each student followed this proced- 
ure: 

Decided how he could best get 
leads. 

Wrote a letter which could be 
sent to many firms asking for an in- 
terview. (Many would never use 
such a letter, but the students need- 
ed the practice of thinking out their 
qualifications to put them on paper.) 

Prepared a sample interview for a 
specific job. 

Planned a “follow-up” after in- 
terviews. 

Selected a help-wanted ad in a 
newspaper and answered it. 

In addition, some students pre- 
pared a written record of their quali- 
fications, to be used during an in- 
terview or afterward as a follow-up. 
It was sometimes a single sheet, 
sometimes a folder or portfolio. It 
included students’ school and work 
records and also illustrations of 
their thinking and examples of their 
work. Students who wanted jobs 
difficult for the beginner to land 
found the prospectus well worth the 
effort, particularly girls who wanted 
to be newspaper reporters, fashion 
designers and private secretaries, 
and boys aspiring to advertising, 
window display, and banking. 

These teaching techniques can be 
adapted to any group. From the 
John Harris High School in Harris- 
burg, Pa., comes this report: 

“We have had excellent results 
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from former groups. Portfolios play 
an important part. One of our most 
interesting cases is that of a boy 
who wanted to work in a bank. ... 
He got the job on his first inter- 
view. I asked him if he used his 
portfolio. He said: “Yes, that got 
me the job. The man I interviewed 
was so pleased with it that he 
showed it to all the officials, even 
the president. They said they had 
no idea such things were taught in 
high schools.’ This boy is quiet and 
retiring and he realized that he 
would have no chance to get the job 
without a special plan. He started 
work last June and has already been 
promoted. 

“His portfolio contained an entire 
set of books originated with him, 
containing all accounts he had used 
in his accounting courses, journals, 
three ledgers, financial reports neat- 
ly typed, and an income tax report. 

“One man to whom we sent four 
pupils said: ‘I was astounded at the 
work these young people do in high 
school. If there had been a position 
in my office, I would have given the 
job to one of them without question. 
The portfolio told me all I would 
want to know about an applicant, 
and much about the character of the 
individual.’ This statement was 
made almost a year after he had 
seen the portfolios.” 

The basic factors which have 


brought these results are as follows; 

1. A better attitude toward work 
is produced by a clear purpose in 
life, a definite goal, and a plan for 
reaching it. 

2. Students make their own voca- 
tional decisions through analyzing 
the requirements of various. jobs, 
analyzing their own qualifications, 
and fitting the two together. 

3. Case histories enable students 
to think out their problems clearly. 

4. Certain principles can be used 
to check all approaches to a job, 
such as: 

Offer a service instead of asking 
for a job. 

Appeal to the selfinterest of your 
prospect; show an interest in the 
work, the firm, the product. 

Be specific about the job you 
want, and about your qualifications. 

5. Young people learn quickly 
through participation. Each step is 
based not on theory but on the con- 
sideration of the specific case of 
some member of the class. 

6. The more nearly the work can 
approximate a real life situation, the 
gteater the interest. For instance, as 
graduation neared the _ seniors 
showed greater effort. 

Many students want part-time 
jobs to enable them to stay in 
school. These provide a valuable 
laboratory in which to test the stu- 
dents’ vocational learnings. 


Man Marketing Clinic. Reported from Occupations, 


Sidney and Mary Edlund are the founders of the | 


XX (February, 1942), 333-38. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR THE YOUTH GROUP 
HAROLD F, CLARK 


In the Teachers College Record 


_4 MERICAN education may 
soon face one of its crucial turning 
points. Secondary education in this 
country has passed successively from 
the hands of the Latin grammar 
school to the academy to the high 
school. In each case the change oc- 
curred because it became necessary 
to supply education to a larger 
group of the population; the exist- 
ing institution was incapable of 
changing its program sufficiently to 
do this, and a new institution ap- 
peated. The depression saw the ap- 
pearance of various new agencies 
dealing with aspects of the youth 
problem. There seems to be general 
agreement that unless the high 
school can make the adjustment a 
new agency will arise to serve all 
youth between the ages of 16 and 
25. 

It will be obvious to anyone who 
studies the situation that no teacher 
trained in the traditional manner is 
adequately prepared to work in this 
new youth field. The high school, 
like its predecessors, is organized 
around subjects — Latin, English, 
mathematics, science. The youth pro- 
gram will have to be built around 
major areas of living—work, leisure, 
and health. Whether the schools can 
make the drastic adjustment neces- 
sary to deal with the youth group 
will depend largely on changes in 
the program of teacher preparation. 

The field of work will be taken 





as an illustration here. Existing pro- 
grams of teacher education do not 
prepare a teacher to deal with the 
working problems of youth. At best 
they prepare a vocational teacher, a 
commercial teacher, or a teacher in 
some other field. The present train- 
ing of the vocational teacher or 
guidance counselor may be quite 
adequate, but it is not at all satis- 
factory as training for dealing with 
the general problem of education 
for work for the youth group. Any 
adequate teacher-training program 
for work in this field would include 
the following: 

Anyone who pians to be associa- 
ted with youth in this work area 
should have a broad background of 
understanding of the problems of the 
worker in the modern world. Much 
of the current social unrest is due to 
lack of understanding of these prob- 
lems. This understanding should 
include not only knowledge of the 
great variety of work that is carried 
on and of the returns from work, 
but of the place of the worker in 
modern society. It should include 
also a detailed understanding of the 
everyday life of the average worker 
and what could be done to improve 
that life and the quality of his work. 

There are many authorities who 
hold that working experience should 
be the major educative factor in the 
modern world. Such men as L. P. 
Jacks and John Dewey have stressed 
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the vital importance to our culture 
of an understanding of the industrial 
work of the world, and Simon N. 
Patten stated almost a generation 
ago that the time had probably come 
when work could be made so attrac- 
tive for all that people would do it 
even if they were not paid for it. 
It is this conception of work that 
needs to be understood by the per- 
son who is helping youth to face 
the problems of work in the modern 
world. There is no possibility that 
he will get such an attitude out of 
the modern teacher-training course. 

The teacher should also have a 
broad background of economic his- 
tory, which has been previously 
taught from the standpoint of the 
producer. It needs to be understood 
as it affects work and the worker. 
Along with this goes an understand- 
ing of economic problems, including 
the alternate systems of economic 
organization — private capitalism, 
state capitalism, the trends in the 
direction of socialism, and consumer 
cooperatives. Who is going to be 
the employer of the future? The or- 
dinary worker should understand 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
having employment expanded or 
contracted in any fields. The basic 
problems of wages and return to 
capital should be understood. The 
fact that someone must take the risk 
of expansion and new industry in 
any society should be understood by 
everyone. The importance of tech- 
nical training in raising the output 
of goods and services must be seen 
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far more clearly than workers now 
see it. 

The prospective teacher in the 
area of work needs a very adequate 
background in community study. He 
needs to know how to make com- 
munity surveys and to have familiar. 
ity with every source of information 
about work and workers in the com- 
munity. This youth agency should 
become the central source for finding 
out about work opportunities in the 
community. It would not duplicate 
the work of the U. S. Employment 
Service, but it would use all its in- 
formation and would supplement 
this information with the enormous 
amount of facts collected by the 
youth group itself. The teacher 
should know how to make this in- 
formation so adequate that the total 
occupational picture of work in the 
community would be common 
knowledge at all times. Any youth 
could find out the total number of 
workers in any field, the probable 
expansion, and all other data about 
work that one would desire. Of 
course, the youth themselves should 
collect most of this information, but 
the teacher must know how to carty 
on the community program or it 
would never be done. 

The teacher should know all that 
is to be known about the psychology 
of motives, rewards, things that are 
valuable to workers, what they ex- 
pect and desire from work. The 
factor of individual differences 
should be well understood, particu- 
larly as it bears on working life. 
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The teacher should also be well 
grounded in the organization of 
modern industry, particularly on the 
technical side. He should be ac- 
quainted with the advances research 
is making. He needs an understand- 
ing of science, technology, and in- 
dustry far beyond that of any pres- 
ent group of teachers. 

The problem of workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations must be un- 
derstood. The influence and coer- 
cion of these groups upon their own 
members and on society in general 
ate issues of great importance. 

These are some of the crucial 
items that must be adequately cov- 
ered in any program of teacher edu- 
cation dealing with this whole field 
of preparation for work. This work 
area will probably be extended down 
through the high school and ele- 
mentary school for a large propor- 
tion of the school population. The 
comprehensive program of work 
education must start in the first 
grade for the normal child. The 
first three grades will describe in 
detail many occupations familiar to 
the small child. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades will discuss a great 
variety of occupations in various 
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parts of the world, past and present. 
By the time the seventh grade is 
reached the pupil will be sampling 
a wide range of occupational life. 
This will include as much direct per- 
sonal experience as possible, to be 
followed by a comprehensive study 
of the whole range of occupational 
life. By the end of the junior high 
school a detailed occupational study 
of the community should be made. 
The high school will cover a com- 
prehensive analysis of individual 
abilities. It will deal with the broad 
social and economic problems in- 
volved in work and will end with a 
comprehensive life plan drawn up 
be each pupil. On such a foundation 
as this, the teacher of youth from 16 
to 25 years of age can build a real 
program of work education and 
training. 

It seems clear that we are going 
to have a great expansion of teach- 
ers dealing with youth from 16 to 
25. If the schools do not assume 
this responsibility it is inevitable 
that new institutions will be estab- 
lished. There is no clearer challenge 
to teacher-training institutions than 
to set up an adequate training pro- 
gram for teachers in this field. 


Harold F. Clark is Professor of Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Reported from the 

Teachers College Record, XLIII (February, 1942), 
358-64. 
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WHY HAVE DRIVER EDUCATION? 


IRMA GENE NEVINS 


In the Kansas Teacher 


SPECIAL studies indicate that 
the fatal accident rate, on a mileage 
basis, is about 90 percent higher for 
drivers under 20 than the all-ages 
average. The driving record of 16- 
year-olds is more than 11 times 
worse, in terms of fatalities, than 
that of persons aged 45-50. 

To fail properly to train this bad- 
record group is to fail to attack the 
accident problem at its most vulner- 
able point. Public education for 
traffic safety is essential, and the 
agency to be utilized should be the 
one already set up and financed for 
the training of youth. 

The type of driver produced de- 
pends on the type of training. ‘“Con- 
trol” of drivers rests with motor 
vehicle and police officials; but 
control comes only after responsi- 
bility has been accepted by the 
driver. The sort of responsibility 
displayed by the driver depends 
largely on his training. Training is 
a function of the school and not of 
motor vehicle or police officials. 
Costs of such training should be 
considered on the same basis as the 
costs of any other training essential 
to the general welfare. If such 
training can substantially decrease 
the highway mortality rate, the re- 
sulting savings will greatly outstrip 
the costs of a high-quality training 
program. 

Adequate training produces effec- 
tive results. Because driver training 
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courses are a recent development, 
evidence of the effectiveness of the 
program is rather limited. But such 
evidence as is available clearly indi- 
cates a decided improvement in the 
records of trained drivers. Eisenman 
of the Pennsylvania State College 
compared the driving records of two 
groups of 250 high-school-age driv- 
ers, one trained and the other not. 
The untrained group showed 13 
accidents, in nine of which the driv- 
er was legally at fault. Eleven per- 
sons were injured in the 13 acci- 
dents. During the same period, the 
trained drivers had five accidents, no 
injuries, and the drivers were held 
legally responsible in only two 
cases. 

Skill in maneuvering a car and 
technical knowledge of the automo- 
bile are not the primary functions of 
driver training. The behavior of a 
driver in traffic is a social problem, 
involving his relationships with so- 
ciety. Skill in maneuvering a car is 
merely a device by means of which 
the beginner learns to do those 
things that will secure safety and 
convenience for himself and others. 

It would be difficult to find in the 
secondary school curriculum a course 
that fits more directly into the lives 
of the pupils, that offers more possi- 
bilities for the development of so- 
cial relationships than this one. 
There is no better medium for the 
development of character, attitudes 

































of consideration for others, and 
practical participation in community 
living than the course in Driver 
Education. 

This kind of training appeals to 
youth because it looks toward the 
acquisition of skills that result in a 
more adventurous and satisfying 
existence. It is a kind of safety ed- 
ucation that does not limit his ex- 
perience but expands it. 

It is estimated that about 7,500 
high schools are now giving some 
kind of class instruction in driver 
education, and 600 of these schools 
use dual control cars for behind-the- 
wheel instruction. Any observation 
of the actions of drivers and pedes- 
trians in the streets will give con- 
vincing evidence that the following 
objectives of the driver training 
course, if achieved, will materially 
improve traffic conditions. An effec- 
tive driver training program must 
produce these outcomes: 

1. An understanding of the 
effects of physical, mental and emo- 
tional characteristics on drivers and 
pedestrians in general; a recognition 
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of the pupil’s own deficiencies which 
may affect his traffic practices; and 
a knowledge of the steps he can 
take to remedy or compensate for 
such deficiencies. 

2. An understanding of the 
principles and practices fundamental 
to safety in traffic, whether as driver 
or pedestrian, in city or country, in 
Maine or California, in daylight or 
dark. 

3. The development of the habits 
and skills essential to putting these 
principles and practices into opera- 
tion. 

4. The sincere acceptance of in- 
dividual and group responsibility 
for the conservation of life and 
property in traffic, and for the im- 
provement of traffic conditions 
through programs of engineering, 
legislation, enforcement, and edu- 
cation. 

Through training programs em- 
bodying the objectives listed above, 
our 25,000 high schools can turn 
out annually a million and half 
drivers of much higher quality than 
the average today. 


Irma Gene Nevins is head of the Department of 

Health and Physical Education, Kansas State Teach- 

ers College, Pittsburg. Reported from the Kansas 
Teacher, L (February, 1942), 24-25. 
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CREAT BRITAIN’S Board of Education has issued a 
memorandum on the “Teaching of History of the United 
States of America.” According to a recent issue of the 
Journal of Education, official recognition has thus been given 
to the need for the study of American history in British 


schools.—Education for Victory. 












REPORT ON NATIONAL FITNESS 


HIRAM A. JONES 


In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


Y the end of 1941, two million 
of the men registered for selective 
service had been examined. The re- 
ports show that 900,000, or 45 
percent, of those examined were re- 
jected because of physical or mental 
defects and 5 percent because of 
educational illiteracy. 

The physical fitness of the men 
inducted was such that the first 16 
weeks of the year’s training were 
devoted to general physical condi- 
tioning. Any state of affairs which 
reduces our manpower by 50 percent 
during wart periods, and which 
makes it necessary to spend four 
months to physically harden the 
other 50 percent, is a problem of 
major national concern. 

These findings indicate the con- 
dition of the civilian population. 
The rejection of the men called for 
service increased with age. At age 
21, 30 percent were rejected; while 
70 percent were rejected at age 36. 
This is a fair indication of the need 
for an effective program of physical 
fitness. 

The war emergency focuses atten- 
tion on a question which should 
have been seriously asked and 
answered years ago. The question, 
so far as the schools are concerned, 
cannot be answered by offering the 
old curriculum that sought primarily 
academic achievement. A new em- 
phasis is demanded; a new view- 
point must prevail. 
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What shall we do to develop 
fitness—man power? 

It is generally recognized that 
fitness includes strength, vigor, and 
endurance; but it is not always ap- 
preciated that fitness is not alone 
physical. It includes mental and 
emotional adjustment. And the 
needs of the individual for stamina 
and vigor correspond to the national 
need for vigor and vitality of the 
citizenry. Only in the fusion of the 
social and the physical can our peo- 
ple become fit. 

The objective of the physical fit- 
ness program of the schools is to 
develop a people with the bodily 
efficiency and the spirit to endure a 
long, hard war. The immediate ob- 
jective of this program is to make 
people fit to fight and to serve on all 
fronts. 

Professionally trained physical 
education teachers are essential to 
the development of physical fitness 
programs, and the depletion of the 
present and potential supply of phy- 
sical education teachers poses a 
serious problem. This depletion is 
occurring through the entry of teach- 
ets into the armed forces and de- 
fense industries. Similarly, students 
in the professional schools are enter- 
ing the services or taking defense 
jobs. And the number of male can- 
didates entering the professional 
schools is being reduced by the lack 
of assurance that students will be 
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permitted to complete their courses 
before being conscripted. 

The first obligation of the phy- 
sical fitness program in the schools 
is naturally concerned with youth. 
But the program for adults that 
should be provided through school 
facilities is of equal significance. 
The vast total resources of the 
schools in physical education equip- 
ment must be utilized to the fullest 
extent. We must begin to use all 
existing facilities to capacity. The 
fitness program represents an “‘edu- 
cational priority” during the war. 

The schools should serve as com- 
munity centers. This use can be 
made of the facilities after 5 P.M. 
without conflict with the program 
for school pupils. This phase of the 
program should place particular 
emphasis on the following groups: 

Men of military age not yet in 
service. 

Youth 14 to 19 not in school or 
college. 

Defense industry workers. 

Home defense workers. 

Children in congested centers and 
those evacuated from cities. 

The percentage of rejections for 
physical defects among those regis- 
tered for military service is so large 
that the problem of rehabilitation 
assumes alarming proportions. The 
treatment of physical defects is 
scarcely a function of the schools, 
but they do have a responsibility in 
the matter of broad education and 
guidance. Where no setvices are 
available to help the indigent it is 
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the job of the schools to help estab- 
lish such services under the proper 
health authorities. The schools must 
marshal all their influence to see that 
this job is done. 

The following ten-point plat- 
forms are recommended for the age- 
groups specified. It is expected that 
in this emergency every school will 
make an all-out effort for physical 
fitness. Even where gymnasium 
space cannot be secured, the program 
should proceed out-of-doors with 
suitable outdoor equipment. 

Grades 1-6: 

1. Adequate health examinations 
for every pupil. 

2. At least one hour daily in 
physical education activities with 
emphasis on physical development. 

3. Individualized activities adapt- 
ed to body building and the correc- 
tion of physical defects for those 
who need them. 

4. An afterschool play program 
to satisfy the growth needs of the 
elementary school child, with no 
interschool competition at this level. 

5. A follow-up program to insure 
the correction of remediable defects. 

6. A school environment conduc- 
ive to healthful living. 

7. Suitable health instruction, 
including nutrition and safety. 

8. Qualified physical education 
directors in adequate number. 

9. A summer recreation program 
to meet activity needs of children 
during vacation periods and provi- 
sion for camping education. 

10. An adequate system of cumu- 
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lative health and physical education 
records. 

Grades 7-12: 

1. Adequate health examinations 
for every pupil. 

2. At least one hour daily of ac- 
credited physical education activity 
with emphasis on vigorous activity 
differentiated according to individ- 
ual need. 

3. Individualized activities adap- 
ted to body building and the correc- 
tion of defects for pupils who need 
them. 

4. A diversified program of mass 
participation in athletics culminating 
in a broad and controlled interschool 
athletic program in grades 9-12 for 
boys and playdays and sports days 
for girls. 

5. A follow-up program to insure 
the correction of remediable defects. 

6. A school environment condu- 
cive to healthful living. 

7. Accredited courses in health 
instruction, including nutrition, 
safety, and first aid. 

8. A broad program of recreation 
and camping throughout the year. 

9. Qualified physical education 
teachers with adequate equipment 
divided equally between boys and 
girls (250 pupils per teacher is a 
reasonable ratio). 

10. An adequate system of cu- 
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mulative health and physical educa. 
tion records. 

Youth and Adults (a war-time 
service provided by the schools 
and conducted by the school staffs) ; 

1. Capacity use of school and 
physical education facilities through- 
out the year for community groups. 

2. Volunteer civilian defense phy- 
sical fitness service—a minimum of 
four hours a week for all physical 
education personnel. 

3. A broad program of activities 
to develop and maintain physical 
fitness. 

4. Individualized training activi- 
ties adapted to body building and 
the correction of defects for those 
who need them. 

5. Practical personal hygiene and 
instruction in nutrition and first aid. 

6. Cooperation in securing phy- 
sical examinations for every enrolee, 
with follow-up programs to insure 
correction of remediable defects. 

7. Utilization, where needed, of 
lay volunteer workers. 

8. In-service training for volun- 
teers and refresher courses for quali- 
fied personnel. 

9. Allocation of necessary funds 
for an effective program. 

10. Effective public relations ser- 
vice to inform the public and secure 
participation in the program. 


Hiram A. Jones is Coordinator of the Physical 
Fitness Program of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
Reported from the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, XIII (March, 1942), 133-35, 193-95. 
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THE ROLE OF THE NEA IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


DoNALD DUSHANE 


In Frontiers of Democracy 


an the first World War Ameri- 
can education suffered greatly. 
Thousands of competent teachers 
left the schools. Important educa- 
tional activities were dispensed with 
and teacher standards were lowered. 
The present war is on a much great- 
er scale. Unless something is done 
about it, the schools will suffer more 
than they did in the last conflict. 

However much individual teach- 
ets are concerned with the dangers 
involved in neglecting education at 
this time, there is little they can do 
about it. Their only effective means 
of enlightening the public and pro- 
tecting the schools is through teacher 
organizations. In ordinary times, the 
fact that these organizations are 
numerous, overlapping, and some- 
times in conflict, is of little concern 
to most teachers. However, in this 
period of crisis the efficiency of their 
organizations becomes a matter of 
vital concern. 

The first World War brought 
fundamental changes in the organi- 
zation and activities of the National 
Education Association. Before 1917 
classroom teachers constituted a 
small minority of the association’s 
membership. More than half the 
membership was composed of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals while more than half of the 
remainder came from the field of 
higher education. Policies of the 
association were largely determined 





by college and normal school presi- 
dents and city superintendents. 
The increased cost of living dur- 
ing the war period, low salaries, in- 
creasing class size, and the elimina- 
tion of important school activities 
all created a need for a larger and 
more effective national organization. 
The new emphasis that was placed 
on democracy also brought a de- 
mand for the democratization of the 
NEA. Accordingly, the new secre- 
tary of the association, Dr. James 
W. Crabtree, instituted a campaign 
and a program for democratization 
and at the same time began a drive 
for increased membership. 
Membership increased very rapid- 
ly—from 8,557 in 1917 to 136,956 
in 1923. The increase came mostly 
from classroom teachers and the or- 
ganization began to give increasing 
attention to the needs and problems 
of public schools and public-school 
teachers. The postwar decade was 
marked by the rapid spread of school 
attendance and teacher annuity 
laws and was also a period of rapid 
expansion in high-school attendance 
and vocational training, and of 
marked increase in teachers’ salaries. 
During the depression which be- 
gan in 1929 many of the educational 
gains of the previous ten years were 
lost. Thousands of teachers were 
discharged on grounds of economy 
and important school activities were 
discontinued. Classes were over- 
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crowded and criticism and unjust 
treatment of schools and_ teachers 
multiplied. This was a period of 
drives against public expenditures. 
School levies were reduced unreason- 
ably and many states instituted un- 
wise tax limitations. During this 
period there was a great increase in 
demand for action by teacher organ- 
izations to protect teachers against 
unjust treatment and starvation sal- 
aries. The period was also marked 
by vigorous efforts to obtain tenure 
legislation, and by increased pattici- 
pation in educational organizations 
by classroom teachers. 

The year 1942 finds the NEA 
with the best of its past incorporated 
in its plan of government and pro- 
cedure and with its organization es- 
sentially democratic and responsive 
to the needs and desires of the mem- 
bership. It has 225,000 active mem- 
bers and, through affiliated groups, 
represents more than 900,000 teach- 
ers. While its resources are con- 
siderable, the demands now being 
made upon it can be met only by in- 
creased expenditures, which in turn 
calls for an increase in membership. 
The NEA has always been a chang- 
ing and evolving organization, and 
its membership, programs, and pur- 
poses should and will be markedly 
changed during the next few years 
as a result of World War II. 

A number of questions may be 
raised concerning the future role of 
the NEA: 

1. Should it take the place of 
local and state organizations? It 
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seems probable that the present plan 
of direct memberships plus affilia- 
tions with state and local groups 
will be continued. Under present 
conditions it will not be possible to 
organize the teaching profession in 
the close-knit way followed by the 
medical profession. 

2. Are the conflicting interests of 
its constituent membership groups 
such as to render the NEA ineffec- 
tive? 

It is quite true that the interests 
of administrators and teachers, of 
college education and grade educa- 
tion, of private schools and public 
schools, often conflict. But educa- 
ted persons can respect differences in 
viewpoint and work together for 
common purposes in one organiza- 
tion while in their own departments 
they may be working for special ob- 
jectives. Obviously, any organiza- 
tion composed of a cross-section of 
all education wili tend to be conser- 
vative, yet the recent history of the 
NEA has shown that it can take 
vigorous action. On several occa- 
sions it has taken a positive stand in 
favor of adequate teacher salaries 
without regard to the opinions of 
administrators. It has actively cam- 
paigned for tenure laws and fought 
in the field against the unjust dis- 
charge of teachers. NEA members 
may be justly proud of the fearless 
programs of its Policies Commission 
and its various emergency commis- 
sions. It seems probable that, des- 
pite internal differences, the various 
groups inside the profession will 
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have sufficient wisdom to band to- 
gether to solve major problems 
which cannot possibly be solved if 
the teaching profession is divided 
into warring or divergent camps. 

3. Can the NEA function effi- 
ciently in the legislative field? The 
increased centralization of govern- 
ment brought on by the depression 
and the war has brought a demand 
for increased participation by the 
teaching profession in the determin- 
ation of national educational policies 
and programs. The NEA is rapidly 
increasing its legislative activities 
and, given a considerable increase in 
membership, it can undoubtedly 
effectively foster such legislation as 
the teaching profession clearly and 
generally approves. 

4. Can the NEA function effec- 
tively in the present emergency? 
While no one can visualize the prob- 
lems that lie ahead of us, the NEA 
is the one teachers’ organization 
which is ready to step into the field. 
Whether it can function effectively 
depends on its ability to develop a 
spirit of unity in the entire profes- 
sion. The NEA cannot be fully 
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effective so long as its active mem- 
bership includes only 20 percent of 
the profession, so long as it lacks 
the full cooperation of all 48 state 
teachers’ associations, and so long 
as city and county organizations are 
not fully and effectively organized. 
The democratization and vitalization 
of teachers’ organizations has prfo- 
ceeded rapidly since 1930, but it has 
not yet progressed to the point of 
assuring unity in the profession. 
Education is now more seriously 
threatened than ever before. There 
is already an organized attack on all 
nondefense expenditures and the 
public does not fully realize that 
education is one of democracies 
fundamental defenses. There is an 
unprecedented need for an effective 
organization to protect education 
and inform the public and the gov- 
ernment of the part the schools can 
and must play during and after the 
war. As in past emergencies, the 
NEA, because of its organization in 
Washington and its nationwide 
membership, is the only organiza- 
tion to which the profession can turn 
with any hope of effective results. 


[ Donald DuShane is a former president of the NEA. 
Reported from Frontiers of Democracy, VIII 
(February 15, 1942), 135-38. 
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wit the close of 1941, a total of 6,861,000 employees, in- 
cluding armed forces, were required to operate the federal, 
state, and local governmental units of the U. S., according 
to the Bureau of the Census. Public education accounted for 


1,315,000 of these persons. 












A CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


JOHN B. GuURSKEY 


In the Curriculum Journal 


ies elementary school today 
calls for extensive and varied read- 
ing. One sixth grade of our school 
has read over 100 books in con- 
nection with a unit on Alaska. No 
one teacher can supply all the read- 
ing materials necessary to a vigorous 
unit of learning. There is thus need 
for a convenient place where ma- 
terials are collected and available. 

The problem of a central library 
in the elementary school has just 
lately been demanding attention. 
Previously the usual device was to 
set aside a section of the classroom 
with a few books and chairs. But 
classroom libraries are inadequate 
for several reasons. They are usual- 
ly small, without abundant material. 
They provide little opportunity for 
training children in the use of the 
library. Finally, they duplicate each 
other and are thus wasteful. 

The most vital step in the crea- 
tion of a school library belongs to 
the school itself. It must take the 
initiative. In every community, 
large or small, there are families 
which have books that they will give 
to the school. Attics and storerooms 
are often treasure houses. The right 
appeal will unlock the most rigidly 
fastened door. The homes within 
the community will yield a wealth of 
books if the school will make the 
necessary effort to get them. The 
service clubs of the community, if 
properly approached, will usually 
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provide excellent assistance in the 
book campaign. Many parents wil 
support any activity which promises 
to enrich the reading experience of 
their children. Teachers, high-school 
librarians, and public librarian 
should be invited to participate in 
the campaign. 

Groups within the school will 
eagerly sponsor activities in behalf 
of the library fund. 

The school must take the respon. 
sibility of acquainting the board of 
education with the project. Such 
reasonable and weighty evidenc 
should be offered that those in 
charge of finances are made to feel 
that, whatever sum is realized by the 
school, it will be duplicated in the 
school budget. Make the authorities 
realize that books in the library are 
as important as books in the class. 
room. 

Unless the school is a modern one 
with library facilities provided, the 
location of the library may present 
a problem. A few suggestions may 
prove helpful. By all means selec 
a room for the library in which the 
sun shines most of the day. To par- 
tition a section of a dreary, unattrac 
tive hall is almost as bad as no 
library at all. New furniture will 
do much to make the library attrac- 
tive, but if funds are not available 
for this, paint and brushes will do 
wonders for old furniture. Children 
enjoy participating in the decoration 
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of the library and soon feel free to 
bring flowers and plants from home. 
An aquarium, a rock garden, or a 
winter garden will heighten interest. 

Teacher loads have been increased 
ind even a teacher-librarian is often 
out of the question. But there are 
other sources to be enlisted for this 
service. Usually, there are one or 
two teachers in the school who have 
received some training in library 
service. When this is true, these 
teachers can usually be relieved of 
sme teaching obligation to devote 
their time to the library. High- 


Pennsylvania. 
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school librarians will train teachers, 
pupils, and even parents in general 
library routine. When pupils show 
ability to assist with the management 
of the library they should be ex- 
cused from class for reasonable 
periods to serve in the library. If 
the library service is rotated among 
several individuals it will add rs 
great load to any single one. Many 
parents are willing to serve, and 
wise leaders in this new experience 
will do well to utilize the library as 
a medium for interpreting the school 
to the community. 


Curriculum Journal, XIII (February, 1942), 71-73. 


John B. Gurskey is principal of the Ridgway School, 
Coatesville, 
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(uirroRD R. NELSON of the 


| Parker Junior High School of Read- 


ing, Mass., has developed a term 
known to his school as an improve- 
ment index. This is a figure derived 
ftom the pupil’s marks, indicating 
progress from one marking period 
tothe next. The index is determined 
by the pupil and gives him an indi- 
cation of his general scholastic pic- 
ture as a whole. The I.I. indicates 
that he has improved or has suffered 
a drop in his scholastic achievement. 

It is determined as follows: A 
mimeographed form is given to each 
pupil with his report card. The form 
is filled out under the supervision of 
the teacher. Each subject appears on 
the form. The pupil then enters op- 
posite each subject he takes, the 


grades made for the particular 
marking period. He places in a 
column opposite the grade entered, 
its numerical equivalent, i.e., A is 
one, B is two, C is three, D is four, 
and F is five. These equivalents are 
then subtracted from the numerical 
equivalent made by the pupil in 
each similar subject during the pre- 
vious marking period. The alge- 
braic sum of these differences indi- 
cates improvement or lack of im- 
provement. A plus value would in- 
dicate improvement while a minus 
value would indicate a scholastic 
loss and a zero would indicate that 
the pupil is neither losing nor im- 
ptoving.—Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 
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TRAINING FOR WAR INDUSTRY THROUGH THE 
SCHOOLS 


J. O. KELLER AND H. G. PYLE 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Our country approached the 
present emergency after a long per- 
iod of depression characterized by 
great unemployment. During the 
depression years, industry in general 
carried on no normal plant training 
programs. In early 1940 it became 
apparent that. the defense effort 
would require large numbers of 
skilled and semiskilled men. The 
initial demand soon exhausted the 
supply of certain types of workers, 
particularly those in the metal trades. 
Not for years had ordnance been 
produced in quantity, and the ship- 
building and machine-tool industries 
had long been inactive. A training 
program was called for that would 
convert large segments of the un- 
trained labor reserve into skilled 
workers and return skill-rusty work- 
ers to skilled occupations. 

The available facilities included 
1,053 public trade schools with 35,- 
000 teachers. Also at hand were the 
engineering colleges and such de- 
pression-born organizations as the 
CCC and NYA. 

The program got under way in 
the summer of 1940. Vocational 
schools, ordinarily closed for the 
summer, remained open, some of 
them going on a 24-hour basis. By 
the end of August, 100,000 students 
aged 18 to 60 had registered. One- 
fourth the number came from the 
WPA rolls. Courses in this summer 
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program were from 200 to 400 
hours in length. The program func- 
tioned under established standards, 
but federal funds now defrayed the 
entire costs of instruction and super- 
vision in contrast to the grants on a 
matching basis under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen acts; also 
training programs were limited to 
occupations essential to national de- 
fense. The first defense training 
legislation provided for two kinds of 
programs: “refresher” courses de- 
signed to rehabilitate workers in 
skills grown rusty, and “upgrading” 
courses that extended workers’ skills 
and knowledge in essential occupa- 
tions. Thus the legislation was 
aimed to cure conditions growing 
out of the depression. 

Late in 1940 the program was 
placed on a broader basis, it being 
expanded to include the engineering 
colleges, the NYA, and the CCC. 
In the vocational schools, the bulk 
of the enrolments continued to fall 
into three major types of courses: 
machine shop, aviation services, and 
welding. 

By June, 1941, some 900,000 
students had passed through these 
courses. By the same date, employ- 
ment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries had increased by 2,000,000— 
one of the largest net gains on 
record. Demands in aircraft, metal- 
trade, and ship-building occupations 
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have continued to be acute. “Re- 
fresher” courses are gradually turn- 
ing into courses for unskilled youth. 
The number of men with refresh- 
able skills is being exhausted. It is 
becoming necessary. to establish 
secondary labor reserves. Possibili- 
ties for such a reserve are inherent 
in the out-of-school youth and NYA 
training programs. 

The training activities of the 
NYA and CCC have been estab- 
lished under the supervision of local 
school organizations. The CCC has 
established specific basic defense- 
training objectives. Thus, effort is 
made to develop skills of direct 
value in military service or defense 
industry. This training supplements 
the work experience of the enrollees. 
The courses available include the 
operation and repair of trucks and 
automobiles; metal work; wood- 
working; and the operation and re- 
pair of electrical equipment, includ- 
ing radio. The courses are taught 
by carpenters, mechanics, mill fore- 
men, and others in the semiskilled 
occupations and the courses are 
given in private machine and elec- 
trical shops, garages, etc. 

Many well-equipped shops of the 
NYA are also being utilized for the 
development of skills in occupations. 
The primary purpose of the NYA 
courses is to develop initial skill 
through work experience and related 
organized shop training. The NYA 
has jurisdiction over the work ex- 
perience, the public vocational 


schools over the subject-matter and 
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shop courses. Instruction is specific- 
ally related to the occupation in 
which the student will be most 
likely employed in defense industry. 

The part played by the colleges 
in the defense program represents a 
new relationship between them and 
the federal government. Surveys 
made early in 1941 by the Office of 
Education and the OPM indicated 
that a grave shortage in engineers 
was imminent. It was estimated that 
in the six months following June, 
1941, from 65,000 to 135,000 su- 
pervisory and technical jobs requir- 
ing engineering training would have 
to be filled, while the engineering 
colleges would graduate only 12,000 
men, of whom many would go into 
the armed forces. 

An organization of regional ad- 
visers was established, but initiative 
and control of the program was left 
largely to the colleges themselves. 
Each institution selected its own 
courses after submitting preliminary 
proposals and getting the approval 
of the Office of Education. The gov- 
ernment reimburses the colleges for 
all costs of special defense-training 
courses and no tuition is charged. 

Two general types of courses were 
offered: intensive, full-time pre- 
employment courses, and part-time 
in-service courses. They usually 
carry no college credit. 

No one has any illusion that 
trained engineers can be produced in 
a few mnonths. But persons with 
some engineering training can be 
fitted for new tasks. Those with a 
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good general education can be 
trained to perform semiroutine tasks 
usually performed by engineers. 
High-school graduates after some 
industrial experience can become 
assistants to engineers, minor in- 
spectors, or supervisors. 

In some colleges the defense- 
training program has been admin- 
istered by the extension service. This 
has taken the program more directly 
to the community or even to the 
factory and geared the training to 
meet real needs and shortages. By 
July, 1941, 144 out of an eligible 
152 engineering institutions were 
participating and the program has 
since been expanded to include other 
colleges and universities. 

It is interesting to contrast the 
part played by the schools in 1917 
with the job assigned to them now. 
In 1917 few teachers and fewer 
trade schools were available. Direc- 
tors and supervisors were hard to 
find. Vestibule schools were set up 
by industries. During the war, 
61,000 men were trained in 125 
centers as radio operators, auto 
mechanics, machinists, draftsmen, 
etc. This, however, represented 
training for Army occupations. 
Thirty thousand more men were 
trained in evening schools along 
lines supplemental to their work in 
war industries. It would appear that 
in two months early in 1941 the 
schools trained as many men as they 
did earlier in 17 months under war- 
time pressure. 

In the case of the colleges, en- 
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gineering schools pursued an aca- 
demic routine undisturbed for a 
year. But during the closing months 
of the war, training activity in the 


colleges was rapidly expanded. 
Colleges were reluctant to undertake 
this work, which was unconvention- 
al and not considered to be of uni- 
versity grade. In the main, the 
college programs trained mechanics 
for the armed forces. 

While defense training through 
the schools has been rapidly organ- 
ized, the impact of the program on 
the schools has not yet been severe. 
Nowhere has the regular curriculum 
given way under defense needs. The 
public vocational-school organiza- 
tion, grown quite extensive in the 
23 years of its existence, has readily 
organized the job assigned to it. 

Criticisms are often heard in in- 
dividual situations. In some com- 
munities the training program has 
not been well related to local needs. 
The need of a local advisory com- 
mittee, on which both labor and 
management are represented, has 
been stressed from the beginning. 
Theoretically, this arrangement 
should be effective. But the problem 
of learning what and where labor 
shortages exist is a difficult one. 
The problem is best approached by 
local studies. A closer relationship 
between public employment agencies 
and the vocational schools has been 
urged and is being effected. The 
schools must not bar progress by 
trying to dictate what shall be 


taught. 
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The greatest shortages exist in 
skilled occupations. In England, the 
impact of this shortage was even 
greater. She was faced with the 
need for training women in large 
numbers as well as men—a condi- 
tion we are rapidly approaching. 
After Dunkerque every piece of ma- 
chinery in the trade schools was 
needed—and used—in actual pro- 
duction. The shortage of skilled 
workers was overcome by the dilu- 
tion of skilled jobs, which were 
broken down into many units of 
relatively little skill. Skilled opera- 
tions could be carried on in a rela- 
tively short time when each employ- 
ee need be instructed in only one or 
two operations. New employees are 
started on the simplest operations, 
and jobs requiring higher skills are 
filled by upgrading from below. 
New employees thus produce while 
they learn and training can be done 
tight on the job. This principle 
must be followed here. 

Defense contracts already let will 
tequire the addition of 3,000,000 
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workers before July, 1942. The de- 
fense-training program has been ex- 
panded for the current year. Skilled 
workers will continue to shift from 
nondefense to war industries and re- 
training will continue to be of 
ctucial significance. While the total 
effectiveness of the program is hard 
to measure, evidence is at hand to 
indicate that, though unspectacular, 
it is quietly effective. Job training is 
being given, not trade training. In- 
dustry itself has supplied well- 
qualified teachers. 

Regrettable though it is that it 
should require a war to rebuild in 
America a large force of skilled 
craftsmen, at least the job is being 
done. The efficiency with which 
production is stepped up depends on 
the skill of management and labor 
and on their cooperative effort. 
Finally, the best soldiers know what 
they are fighting for. It is hoped 
that provision may soon be made to 
supplement the training described 
herein by teaching industrial work- 
ers for what they too are fighting. 


J. O. Keller is in charge of extension work at 
Pennsylvania State College. H. G. Pyle is a super- 
visor in the Extension Services at the college. 
Reported from the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, XV (February, 1942), 352-68. 
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(CONGRESS has just appropriated an additional $10,000,- 
000 for equipment needed in connection with the training 
program being carried on by the schools for workers in war 


industries. 





MATHEMATICS IN AN AIR-CONDITIONED 
CIVILIZATION 


WILLIAM D. REEVE 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


Vs have all heard the familiar 
remark: “We live in a changing 
world.” The fact is, we not only 
live in a changing world, but the 
rate of change is so much more 
rapid than previously that few peo- 
ple are even willing to predict just 
what will come to pass in the next 
few years. This generation and the 
one to follow are going to be air- 
conditioned, so to speak. The sig- 
nificance of this for science in 
general and for mathematics in par- 
ticular must be obvious. 

If we are to furnish an adequate 
basis for the education of pupils in 
the fundamental principles of aero- 
nautics, then we shall have to get 
tid of the deadwood that clutters 
the courses in mathematics and 
physics in the high school. To pro- 
vide time for real life applications 
of mathematics to air navigation and 
other similar life interests we shall 
have to eliminate such obsolete proc- 
esses as factoring, complicaied 
processes with polynomials, and the 
like from the secondary school. 
Moreover, this can be done without 
loss to any important interest. 

Here are some possible applica- 
tions of mathematics to aeronautics 
that may be made at the present 
time: 

The fundamental processes with 
integers and fractions both common 
and decimal can be taught in the 
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first six grades to furnish a founda- 
tion for the real applications which 
should follow. Arithmetic itself 
has changed greatly. It is now dy- 
namic where it was static. It now 
deals with automobile tires, air- 
planes, and so on. The subject cor- 
relates well with algebra, informal 
geometry, and numerical trigonome- 
try, all of which are important in 
solving problems in air navigation. 
The main use of algebra is made 
in connection with the formula or 
the rule behind it. Here aviation 
furnishes many interesting examples. 
Obsolete problems about the mo- 
tion of unimportant objects should 
be relegated to the museum and 
their place taken by specific and 
concrete airplane problems. We live 
in a world of three dimensions and, 
for the most part, teach a geometry 
of flatland. There is no reason why 
the most important parts of plane 
and solid geometry should not be 
combined and taught in the secon- 
dary school. What we need is a 
course of general mathematics run- 
ning all through the high school. 
Obsolete problems should be rele- 
gated to the algebra museum and 
their places taken by such problems 
as how long it will take an airplane 
to perform a certain specified func- 
tion and then return to its’ carrier. 
The law of the parallelogram of 
forces and the theorems relating to 
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similar triangles are both important 
in air navigation and should be 
taught in the geometry course in 
such a manner that useful applica- 
tions can be made by the pupils. 
Scale drawing (an application of 
the idea of similar triangles) is 
commonly used in navigation prob- 
lems. Very little is done with such 
things in the mathematics classes of 
most schools. 

Great use is also made of graphic 
charts of all kinds, both statistical 
and mathematical, in air navigation. 
A great deal of this work is ele- 
mentary and yet it is most impor- 
tant. It should receive more atten- 
tion in the school, and the work 
should be begun as early as the 
seventh grade. 

Beginning in the ninth grade or 
earlier we need to teach all pupils a 
short unit of numerical trigonome- 
try. It is one of the best-liked 
topics in all the year’s work once 
the pupils have a chance to get it. 
Later this can be extended to in- 
clude the more advanced stages of 
the subject, including the funda- 
mental ideas of spherical trigonome- 
try for the abler pupils. For most 
of the problems in a recent book 
(Elements of Aeronautics; Pope, 


Francis, and Arthur S. Otis. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co.) a 
straightforward application of sines, 
cosines, and tangents is sufficient. 
For example, suppose we take the 
simple but meaningless problem 
found in textbooks: 

If the angle of elevation of a cloud 
bank as seen from a point A on level 
ground is 47°, what is the height of the 
cloud directly above a point B? 

The problem is no longer mean- 
ingless. Finding the height of such 
a cloud is now not only a real but 
an important problem in aviation, 
and it can be solved by a simple 
trigonometric formula. 

These few illustrations will sug- 
gest the range of mathematical ap- 
plications in the aviation field. It 
is hoped that all teachers of secon- 
dary mathematics will begin to in- 
clude such simple problems in their 
courses. 

Perhaps it ought to be stressed 
that this does not mean that the 
schools should go over to a program 
of war mathematics only to drop it 
after the war is over. We need to 
teach pupils the fundamental parts 
of the various divisions of mathe- 
matics that will equip them to make 
sensible applications in life in the 
Most efficient manner. 


William D. Reeve is Professor of Education, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 

the Mathematics Teacher, XXXV (March, 1942), 
132-34. 
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CREATING IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 
A. LauRA McGREGOR 


In Living Democracy in Secondary Schools 


i> understanding of what de- 
mocracy guarantees for the common 
man is essential to confidence in its 
outcomes; but ideas become ideals 
only as warmth of feeling flows 
through them. A personal dedica- 
tion to democracy involves accep- 
tance of such ideals as_ the 
acceptance of personal responsibility, 
tolerance of the ways and opinions 
of others, and a willingness to give 
service for the common good with- 
out thought of personal advantage 
or reward. 

The totalitarian states have re- 
quired unrewarded service of their 
youth to a much greater extent than 
have the democracies. In so doing, 
they have not only succeeded in get- 
ting necessary work done, they have 
given themselves a powerful method 
of arousing and directing loyalty to 
common aims. We ought to be using 
the same device in the schools, in 
youth movements, and in govern- 
ment defense efforts. Such service 
willingly given rather than conscrip- 
ted is possible when the devotion 
and fidelity of youth are stirred. 

The opportunities for useful ser- 
vice in the school and in the com- 
munity are too numerous and obvi- 
ous to be listed. The war has 
enormously multiplied them. Just 
what emergency services youth can 
best perform will depend on events 
and cannot be entirely anticipated, 
but high-school staffs should be 
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giving thought to the possible nature 
of such services and to ways of util- 
izing student energies for the com- 
mon good. 

While legal guarantees of free- 
dom and equality are extremely im- 
portant, the actual happiness and 
freedom of the individual is likely 
to depend less on legal safeguards 
than on group and neighborhood 
attitudes. The public high school, 
supported by taxation and welcom- 
ing all comers, has a_ particular 
responsibility in securing personal 
dedication to tolerance as a funda- 
mental democratic principle. 

Racial intolerance tends to be- 
come more acute in times like these. 
In intensifying national loyalty the 
school should take care to avoid 
racial prejudices and discriminations. 

A few suggestions in teaching 
tolerance may be listed: 

One class studied the racial and 
cultural background of all its mem- 
bers, including the teacher. Eleven 
nationality strains were discovered 
in the group, and when the reasons 
for migration of their ancestors to 
America were listed the privileges 
and freedoms of America were 
thrown into high relief. The cul- 
tural gifts brought to America by 
these migrants were also studied 
and the class presented the results 
of their investigation to the school 
in an assembly program. 

In another community, the high 
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school held a folk art exhibit of the 
handicrafts, costumes, dances, and 
folk songs of all the nationalities 
that had helped to settle the region. 
Such exhibits not only encourage 
toleration and appreciation in the 
community but also interpret ances- 
tral customs to the younger genera- 
tion and so make for better family 
relationships. 

One senior class brought in a 
psychologist to discuss the case for 
and against the idea of Nordic 
supremacy. Magazine articles on the 
subject were listed for reading. 

A bookshelf was arranged in a 
school library to illustrate the points 
of view of Americans by adoption. 

Social studies and English classes 
may use to advantage the illustrated 
map issued by the Council Against 
Intolerance in America (Lincoln 
Building, New York City), which 
charts the names of persons of vari- 
ous nationalities and races who have 
achieved fame in literature, science, 
industry, and the arts. 

The problem of religious intoler- 
ance also requires attention. A unit 
in the social studies can be devel- 
oped for the study of the origins of 
modern religions. A study of the 
growth, the struggles, and the ethi- 
cal concepts of each religion pro- 
vides a sympathetic background for 
shared appreciation of the good in 
all. 

The origin of the present wave of 
anti-Semitism may be studied in 
comparison with earlier. Jewish per- 
secutions. Such propagandist gen- 


eralizations as the “international 
Jewish bankers” are easily nullified 
by examination of the facts about. 
modern banking. The obvious dis-. 
advantages to business in a democ- 
racy of such slogans as “Buy 
Christian” also need factual illumi- 
nation. Students should be helped, 
to understand that religious intoler- 
ance exists despite the legal guar- 
antees of freedom of worship and. 
that at various times and places al- 
most every religious group has 
suffered from it. The schools can 
often cooperate in the interfaith pro- 
gtams which are sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews as part of its work for 
religious toleration. 
The rights conveyed by our form 
of government have only paper sig- 
nificance unless citizens assume per- 
sonal responsibility for cooperative 
action in making them effective. One 
such responsibility is that of par- 
ticipation in government. This ideal 
is best developed through actual par- 
ticipation for the common good in 
gtoups to which the pupil is already 
allied—his home, school, club, 
church, and neighborhood. | 
A second responsibility is that for 
honest work. Democracy cannot 
afford slackness in any type of work. 
This ideal is difficult to bring to 
practical reality, but the schools can 
be a force in the right direction. 
Better ways for encouraging effort 
should be sought than the over- 
emphasized and artificial symbols of 
ratings and ‘marks. School shops, 
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science laboratories, and commercial 
departments can be very helpful in 
setting standards of efficiency for 
the entire school. 

A third responsibility now is co- 
operation in the war effort. It is not 
yet clear just what this will involve, 
but teachers may well discuss some 
of the obvious possibilities. 

Whether large or small, the popu- 
lation of the high school is usually 
drawn from diverse national ances- 
try, religious backgrounds, and 
economic levels. The personal rela- 
tionships developed under its regime 
can make it a concrete and living 
example of democracy through toler- 
ance, service, and shared responsi- 
bilities. Teachers are urged to 
observe the reactions of students to 
their personal problems and to each 
other. The following questionnaire 
is suggested: 

1. Is any student in my class be- 
coming depressed because of present 
world events? 

2. Do my students argue aggres- 
sively and hatefully over the war? 

3. Are religious antagonisms ap- 
parent among my students? 

4. Are any students ostracized be- 
cause of their ancestry? 

5. Are there students who are 
developing selfconsciousness or bit- 
terness because of economic lacks? 
If so, is this the result of the attitude 
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of other students toward them, or 
the result of a personal sense of 
difference? 

6. Does the lunchroom in my 
school encourage democratic group- 
ings or do various cliques always 
sit together? 

7. Are. student activities con- 
trolled by students from privileged 
homes? If so, is this because of the 
nature of the activities or because of 
the presence of controlling cliques? 

8. If there are students of other 
races are they received matter-of- 
factly, without condescension on the 
one hand or drawing away on the 
other? 

9. Have I carefully deleted from 
my own thinking antagonisms of a 
racial, national, or religious nature? 
Can I assure myself that each stu- 
dent can have a feeling of friendly 
belongingness in my class? 

10. Have I checked any tendency 
on my part to generalize types of 
conduct in terms of race, religion, 
or nationality? 

11. Have I sought to make de- 
mocracy a living creed in my class- 
room by arranging for student par- 
ticipation, realizing that groups 
gtow in the possibility of coopera- 
tive action even through mistakes? 
Or have I assumed the powers of 2 
petty dictator, long inherent in my 
office? 


Reported from Living Democracy in Secondary 
Schools. Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 7. Washington: U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. Pp. 9-16. 
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SOCIAL STATUS AND EDUCATION IN A SOUTHERN 


COMMUNITY 


BURLEIGH B. GARDNER, MARY R. GARDNER, AND MARTIN B. LOEB 
In the School Review 


om CITY, in the heart of the 
Deep South, has a population of 
about 11,000, over half of which is 
Negro. Its history extends back more 
than two centuries to the early 
French settlements. 

There is in Old City an integrated 
social system of ranked status 
groups, each with its peculiarities of 
beliefs and behaviors. The system 
is kept going by training children in 
ways proper to the continuance of 
the system, which includes the possi- 
bilities of “getting ahead” or “‘slip- 
ping back.”” Such institutions as the 
family, the church, and the school 
have as one of their fundamental 
functions the passing on of these 
beliefs and behaviors. Tiis article 
discusses the function of the school 
in keeping the social system going. 

In Old: City three main social 
classes—upper, middle, and lower— 
can be recognized and objectively 
described. Within these groups 
there are subclasses. 

The upper-upper class consists of 
the “landed aristocracy’ — families 
which have lived in and around Old 
City for at least three or four gen- 
erations and have been connected 
with the large plantations. They 
live in the old mansions and try to 
maintain the old way of living. The 
lower-upper class includes people of 
substance who have “recently ar- 
tived,”’ 





The upper-middle class is com- 
posed of respectable people estab- 
lishing themselves. They are always 
trying to get ahead, either as indi- 
viduals or as-a class. The lower- 
middle class people characterize 
themselves as “we poor folks.” They 
are rather strict about their own and 
other people’s morals, and frequent- 
ly condemn those above and below 
them. 

The people of the upper-lower 
class ate “very poor but honest.” 
The /ower-lower class is made up of 
the ‘po’ whites” who are regarded 
by the rest of the community as 
shiftless, dishonest, and not respect- 
able. 

Old City has separate public- 
school systems for whites and Ne- 
gtoes and white parochial schools 
controlled by the Roman Catholic 
Church. This article is concerned 
with the public-school system for 
white pupils. 

The Old City school board repre- 
sents not only the community in 
general but the upper-middle class 
specifically—all its members come 
from this group, the group with the 
most interest in money, the citizens 
who pay the bulk of the taxes. As 
one upper-upper class lady said: 
“You know there is no one on the 
school board who comes from the 
better people here.” 

The school superintendent is an 
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upper-middle class man who has 
been mobile upward. One year he 
received a service club trophy as “the 
most useful citizen.” He does not 
approve of many of the social activi- 
ties of the upper class, especially 
their parties, at which there is a 
good deal of drinking. 

There are about 40 teachers in the 
system, all from the middle class and 
most of them from the upper-middle 
class. . 

The school must, in some way, 
meet the demands made on it by 
all sections of the community. These 
demands differ. The lower classes 
think of schooling as desirable in- 
sofar as it appears to be utilitarian, 
especially in terms of making money 
or setting up a home. Generally 
speaking, however, whenever educa- 
tion interferes with earning, educa- 
tion ends. 

In the middle class it is important 
to “improve oneself,” an attitude 
especially prominent in persons who 
are aware of the possibilities of so- 
cial mobility. Every middle-class 
parent who is financially able at- 
tempts to educate his children be- 
yond the secondary school. Middle- 
class children as a rule apply 
themselves in school. Their good 
behavior is shown by the records and 
by the fact that in conversation 
among teachers they are rarely men- 
tioned at all. In the middle-class 
ideology, education is one of the 
best. means of “getting ahead.” 
Moreover, in school the techniques 
of successful competition are 
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learned. Getting high marks, ex- 
hibiting talent, excelling in athletics, 
are all training for the competitive 
world. 

Upper-class attitudes toward edu- 
cation are expressed most often in 
terms of “culture.” Education is 
taken for granted and, because up- 
per-class people feel so secure, it is 
immaterial whether they have higher 
education or not. Many people of 
this class send their children to ex- 
clusive private schools; formerly 
they were often sent to France for 
their schooling. Economic reversals 
in recent decades have curtailed 
these practices. 

The high school, like the town, is 
made up of status groups, both for- 
mal and informal. Three courses of 
study are offered: college prepara- 
tory, commercial, and general. Up- 
per-class and upper-middle class 
students usually take the college pre- 
paratory course, while lower-middle 
class and lower-class pupils take the 
commercial or general and vocation- 
al courses. 

Each grade in Old City is divided 
into three sections: A, B, and C. 
This division pervades the whole 
system, but is less formal in the 
later high-school years. Analysis of 
junior high-school classes for three 
years, in which the social position of 
103 girls was known, showed that: 
(1) Of the 10 upper class girls, 
eight were in Section A, one in B, 
and one in C; (2) of seven upper- 
middle class girls, six were in Sec- 
tion A and one in B; (3) of 33 
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lower-middle-class girls, 21 were in 
Section A, 10 in B, and two in C; 
(4) of the 53 lower-class girls, only 
six were in Section A, 28 were in 
B, and 19 in C. 

The junior high-school principal 
explained this stratification in terms 
of heredity and environment. But 
when a teacher was asked if there 
was “much class feeling in the 
school” said: 

“Oh yes, there is a lot of that. 
We try not to have it, but of course 
we can’t help it. Even in the sec- 
tions it is evident. Sections are sup- 
posed to be made up just on the 
basis of records in school, but it 
isn’t and everybody knows it isn’t. 
I know right in my own A Section 
I have children who ought to be in 
B Section, but they are little social- 
ites and so they stay in A. We have 
discussed it in faculty meetings but 
nothing is ever done.” 

In all kinds of groupings of chil- 
dren in the school, this class factor 
plays an important part. In other 
words, the children learn to “know 
their place” in the community. 

However, besides teaching chil- 
dren to “know their place,” the 
school also gives to those who want 
them and can use them, the tech- 
niques for social mobility. Some 
personal attributes are of special 
value for upward mobility; the good 
athlete, the talented musician, the 
brilliant student, or the pleasant 
personality, can more easily get 
ahead. Since distinctions in social 
status are less finely drawn among 
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adolescents than among adults, 
friendships across class lines are 
more easily formed. Not all these 
friendships endure beyond the 
school period, but some of them do. 
The evidence indicates that most 
upper-middle-class contacts with the 
upper class were established in ado- 
lescence through the schools. The 
majority of the lower-upper class to- 
day is composed of individuals un- 
der 50 who established relations 
with upper-upper-class persons in 
their school days. The upper-mid- 
dle-class individuals who are today 
moving most successfully toward 
lower-upper-class status are those 
who are repeating the process. Mo- 
bility through the school is a con- 
tinuing process and old school ties 
are a significant factor in adult 
cliques. 

The results of all these high- 
school devices are fairly clearly 
shown by attendance at college. 
Lower-class children seldom gradu- 
ate from the high school and few 
lower-middle-class pupils elect the 
college preparatory course. Of the 
graduates who went to college, over 
a five-year period more than half 
came from the upper-middle group 
while no lower-class children at all 
went to college during this period. 
The lower-middle class contributed 
10 percent. 

The class system is only one part 
of the social structure which the 
school helps to perpetuate. The 
caste system is reflected in separate 
schools for Negroes and the poor 
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quality of Negro education. Re- 
ligious differences are perpetuated 
by the insistence of the Catholic 
Church on a separate school system 
for Catholic children. 

From the point of view of the 
social anthropologist, the school does 
three things: (1) It teaches facts 
and skills which are the basis of 
communication and participation in 
the community; (2) it teaches and 
with slight modification perpetuates 
the existing social system; and (3) 
it aids a few children to rise in so- 
cial status. 

In the elementary school the em- 
phasis is on the common communi- 
cation. In high school the emphasis 
is on continuing the social system 
and getting ahead. 

Generally speaking, it may be 
said that in its function as an in- 
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stitution of social control, the edu- 
cational system does nothing to help 
the children of the lower class rise. 
On the other hand, it does help in- 
dividuals who “have the stuff’ to 
rise in the social system. In a way 
the school is a selective device which 
recruits members for the various 
classes. Mostly, however, this re- 
cruiting acts to perpetuate in the 
child the class status of his parents. 

The fact is that the educational 
system of Old City is conceived in 
terms of upper-middle-class values 
and serves their purposes. Though 
the upper-middle class is by no 
means the largest in the community, 
the school board, the superintendent, 
the teachers, most of the high-school 
graduates, and a majority of the 
gtaduates who attend college are up- 
per-middle class people. 
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—7EWER written tests and exercises, less rewriting of un- 
satisfactory work, more use of both sides of paper, and more 
use of blackboards are a few possible results to be expected 
because of the paper shortage. Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
New York City Superintendent of Schools, has asked teach- 
ers and students to get the maximum use of every piece of 
paper, and to use cheaper grades of paper wherever possible. 
Schools’ offices have been requested to decrease the size 
of forms and passes, to use envelopes sparingly, chiefly for 
transmitting confidential reports between schools and par- 


ents.—Education for Victory. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Henry A. Cross 
In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Pupils 


-SEVERAL types of situations 
providing work experience for high- 
school pupils are available. Among 
them are: 

1. Apprenticeships, legal or boot- 
leg. 

2. Business and industrial experi- 
ence afranged through regularly 
scheduled courses. 

3. Work subsidized by the gov- 
ernment—local, state, or federal— 
to provide work opportunities not 
normally available, such as NYA 
jobs. 

4, Courses involving projects, 
such as those of the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen programs. 

5. Work made available by the 
local board of education, such as 
custodial and library work. 

6. Work arranged for the pupil 
in business or industry, either inside 
or outside of school hours. 

7. Work the pupil has secured 
without assistance from the school, 
usually carried on outside school 
hours. 

Specific jobs acceptable as work 
experience are too numerous to list. 
Out-of-school jobs are as numerous 
as the occupations in the govern- 
ment index. The NYA has pub- 
lished specific lists of in-school jobs 
from time to time, and there is an 
excellent list in Work Experience in 
Education published by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 

The argument for work experi- 


ence in education is based on the 
premise that youth will learn to 
work by working, and that youth 
are in the process of becoming 
workers and destined to become 
workers. Work experience is valu- 
able in the educational process be- 
cause it makes contributions to in- 
dividual development not otherwise 
provided in the academic program. 

The long-term objectives of work 
experience include improved citizen- 
ship, mental health, vocational com- 
petence, and security. Some of the 
more immediate values are: 

1. Proper employee-employer re- 
lationships. 

2. Healthy attitude toward work. 

3. Job regularity and punctuality. 

4, Dependable job performance. 

5. An overview of work and its 
implications for life. 

6. Occupational cooperation of a 
type considerate of other workers. 

7. Budgeting of monetary returns 
from work. 

8. A willingness to do a day's 
work for a day’s pay. 

9. Knowledge of one’s place in 
the working group and work rights 
in the group. 

These values are common to all 
work; and any work experience can 
provide training in them. For such 
training, the work experience need 
not be identical with the student's 
chosen occupation, though such a 
parallel is preferred if the student 
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is nearing the end of his formal 
schooling. 

The youth’s need for work experi- 
ence and society's need for the 
trained youth make it clear that the 
high school cannot escape its re- 
sponsibility for providing work ex- 
perience for all its pupils. It can 
best do this by making work experi- 
ence an integral part of the educa- 
tional progtam. If it doesn’t, other 
agencies are just around the corner 
waiting to step in and do it. If 
the high schools decline to complete 
the job of education, some other 
agency 1aust do so. And rightly so, 
for leadership which does not as- 
sume its responsibility should lose 
its authority. 

In developing a work experience 
program, the first step, after secur- 
ing the approval of the constituted 
authority, is to select a coordinating 
supervisor. Some of the things a 
coordinator must do are: familiar- 
ize himself with the general prob- 
lem of work experience; make a 
careful study of the legal consider- 
ations related to work experience; 
make a careful general statement of 
the intended program, including 
procedures, objectives, and all items 
that will give a clear picture of the 
program to pupils and teachers. 

Many factors are involved in co- 
ordinating and supervising a work 
experience program. Among them 
are the following: 

Many schoolmen think that a 
shop or business course is work ex- 
perience, but such courses seldom 
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meet the criteria of work experience 
in toto. Situations approximating 
real work may have to be substituted 
if real work cannot be secured, but 
the student needs real work experi- 
ence, including wages, and the 
school must make every effort to 
give it to him. NYA jobs are ex- 
cellent if handled as real work situa- 
tions, and offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity for beginning a program. 
Their possibilities have been under- 
estimated. 

A job analysis sheet should be de- 
veloped for each job. This may 
best be done in cooperation with the 
pupil and the employer. It should 
include the specific objectives and 
adjustment to be acquired as well as 
the items common to all jobs. This 
procedure will soon fall into a pat- 
tern and will not be difficult to 
follow. 

The pupil’s job needs in terms 
of his interests, aptitudes, maturity, 
intelligence and other factors should 
be thoroughly analyzed. 

Pupils should be placed by re- 
feral slip or personal introduction. 
This usually involves the employer's 
consent. Where desired, arrange- 
ments may be made for the pupil to 
apply for the job in the regular 
manner. 

Supervision should be adequate 
and carried out with the employer's 
cooperation. 

Ample provision for guidance 
should be made. A regular office 
hour will assist in making guidance 
effective. 
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Evaluation of the pupil’s work at 
regular intervals is desirable. A 
check list usually improves evalua- 
tion. Selfrating scales may be used. 
Sometimes the regular rating scheme 
of the school is satisfactory. 

A permanent record of the pupil’s 
work experience should be kept. 
This should include the name of the 
employer, date of work, hours, kind 
of work, and symbols indicating 
evaluation. If a folder is used, 
anecdotal data and evaluation sheets 
should be included. 

Forms for all these procedures 
should be developed to the extent 
that they are useful. 

The school should be ready to for- 
ward transcripts of work experience 
data on request. 

The principal may act as coordin- 
ator in a small school. In a large 
school he may choose to initiate the 
work experience program on a small 
scale and experiment with it. A 
program can be started with a few 
pupils and the flaws eliminated dur- 
ing the experimental period. A large 
number of pupils is not necessary, 
although it is desirable. Ultimately, 
all pupils should participate. 

Articulation with other agencies 
is one of the important factors in a 
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healthy work experience program. 
The most useful device for this pur- 
pose is probably the youth council. 
Such a council can sometimes ‘be 
developed from a group already op- 
erating, but normally a new group 
will be freer and readier to develop. 
Membership may, but need not, in- 
volve representatives of a great many 
youth agencies. 

Woik experience in some form 
will be found in most high schools, 
but a definite school program of 
work experience is still uncommon. 
There is, however, an evident trend 
toward work experience as part of 
the regular school program, which 
is evident in the rapidly expanding 
literature on the subject. 

Now, in a time of national emer- 
gency, we are paying for our failure 
to provide work experience in the 
past. Both society and the individ- 
ual youth are paying. Youth trained 
to work today would step up our 
national output as much as 10 per- 
cent. What is lost cannot be tre- 
gained, but the loss need not be con- 
tinued tomorrow, or the day after. 
Youth needs work experience as 
part of the regular educational pro- 
gram. The responsibility for meet- 
ing the need is the school’s. 


Henry A. Cross is Dean of San Luis Obispo, 


California, Junior College. 


Reported from the 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXVI (March, 1942), 36-43. 
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HELPING CHILDREN DEVELOP FEELINGS OF SECURITY 
MABEL R. FERNALD 


In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


i an need for security has come 
to be recognized as one of the most 
fundamental human needs. Its 
manifestations change as the indi- 
vidual travels his course from in- 
fancy to age but its pattern is likely 
to be set very early. It is in infancy 
that one is most likely to get, or fail 
to get, a feeling of “belongingness,” 
a feeling that one really matters in 
the world that he knows and cares 
about. If the assurance of belong- 
ing is not built up in the little child 
he may be adequately protected and 
still show in many ways that he 
feels insecure. On the other hand, 
the external world may have so 
many disquieting aspects that the 
child feels secure only at home. 

The teacher has a part to play in 
the development of the child’s feel- 
ings of security. It should be rec- 
ognized that she has a distinctive 
task, and that she does not merely 
take over the responsibility of moth- 
ering the child. 

The teacher can help the child 
toward a sense of security by helping 
him to get satisfaction from growing 
up. When the child comes to school 
for the first time he is more on his 
own than he has ever been before. 
For some children the transition is 
easy; for others it has all the difh- 
culties of the weaning process. The 
security of an only child is often 
threatened at a vital spot by his first 
school experience. At home he has 
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been the center of attention; now 
there are too many other children 
equally conscious of their own im- 
portance for him to retain his su- 
premacy. Here the teacher's best 
ally is likely to be the new and un- 
expected pleasure that comes from 
companionship in interesting enter- 
prises. Children themselves have 
their own effective techniques for 
helping a child to find his place with 
them, but there is often need for 
the teacher’s aid. 

The teacher can strengthen the 
child’s feeling of security by build- 
ing up his sense of adequacy through 
successful achievement. The child 
who is blocked in learning some 
essential school activity lays the 
foundation for serious insecurity. 
Reading offers a common example. 
The child who fails to learn to read 
loses face both in school and at 
home. The methods most schools 
use to make sure that this is indeed 
the result are distressingly effective. 
All the defensive mechanisms the 
child has built up to save his face 
are dragged out to show that he 
could learn if he would try. The 
negativistic devices he has devel- 
oped — indifference, attention-get- 
ting behavior, laziness—are reported 
to the home for correction and pun- 
ishment with apparently no recog: 
nition that they are efforts to hide 
from himself the inadequacy which 
he feels. 
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Nothing will do so much to re- 
store the child’s sense of security as 
for him to begin to have some suc- 
cess. Here, certainly, the teacher can 
make a distinctive contribution. She 
should know enough about indi- 
vidual differences to recognize that 
the pathway to success will not be 
the same for all children, but she 
will recognize a universal need for 
praise, encouragement, and accomp- 
lishment. The goal set should al- 
ways includ- genuine and adequate 
success if this can reasonably be ex- 
pected. It may be necessary to make 
much of the smallest gains, and to 
set goals at easy stages so that they 
may be reached and rejoiced over. 
With the very slow child whose 
eventful achievement will be limi- 
ted, the need for success still holds. 
Small gains then need full recogni- 
tion. And it is not necessary that 
success be sought only in school sub- 
jects. Any special talent which a 
child has can contribute toward his 
sense of adequacy. 

It is not enough for a child’s 
selfesteem, especially as he reaches 
adolescense, that he be accepted by 
adults. He also needs a secure place 
among his fellows. Often he can 
meet his need for prestige among 
the group that matters to him most 
by some form of athletic prowess. 
The school is wise that develops 
many varied activities, so that satis- 
faction does not come only to a few 
outstanding athletes. One of the 
leaders in the field of mental hy- 
giene still remembers the service his 
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teacher did him when she realized 
that classroom success, which came 
to him easily, was as ashes in his 
mouth because he had no standing 
with his mates. He was physically 
frail and could not be made an 
athletic success. She discovered, 
however, that he had great skill in 
riding a bicycle slowly without los- 
ing his balance. She succeeded in 
having a slow bicycle race included 
in the next athletic meet, and his 
success in this was something that 
still has a pleasant flavor for him in 
his mature years. Club activities, 
hobbies, social events, scouting may 
offer opportunities of this sort. 
The teacher may recognize signs 
of insecurity so extreme that they 
cannot be met by a simple approach. 
She should then turn to the best aids 
her community affords for study and 
treatment. One little boy of 12 was 
taking a hammer to bed with him 
every night because he was in mor- 
tal terror of his father, who concen- 
trated his attacks on him whenever 
he came home drunk, as frequently 
happened. The father, it may be 
added, had taken a special dislike 
to this boy because he brought home 
such bad reports from school. His 
teacher said he did not have his 
mind on his work in school and 
that she was sure he was not trying! 
An adolescent girl started telling 
melodramatic stories about herself, 
her mother, and her sister. These 
included a quite imaginary account 
of her sister’s death. On investiga- 
tion it was found that she had long 
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been conscious of her mother’s re- 
jection of her and her preference for 
her sister but that only recently, 
when she was required to write a 
different name on an insurance 
policy, had she realized that she was 
an illegitimate child. 

A common sign of insecurity in a 
child is the fantasy that he does not 
belong to his parents—that he was 
adopted. As pure fantasy it may 
arise from any home condition which 
makes him the outcast—the dumb 
one, the awkward one, the homely 
one. Anything, in short, that means 
he is unfavored in comparison with 
others of his family. Incidentally, 
we may recognize that the belief 
that one is an adopted child may be 
disquieting or not according to how 
it has been handled from the begin- 
ning. Many adopted children are 
happy, satisfield that their parents 
chose them to be their own children 
because they wanted them so much. 
When this understanding has not 
been built up, the shock to a child’s 
security when the fact of his adop- 
tion leaks out may be one of the 
tragedies of childhood. 

It is not to be expected that the 
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child can be safeguarded from all 
assaults on his security. Sometimes 
children are placed in circumstances 
where even survival, in the sense of 
an integrated personality, is jeopar- 
dized. The teacher cannot be expect- 
ed to have the wisdom or training 
to deal with all such problems 
herself. But she can be expected to 
recognize the signs of serious inse- 
curity and to know what resources 
may be helpful in meeting the prob- 
lem. The help of visiting teachers 
or social workers may be invaluable. 
The psychologist or psychiatrist may 
be able to help the child to face his 
problem and find his own methods 
of dealing with it. It may be clear 
that security is impossible in a given 
situation and that changes must be 
made. Without attempting to make 
those decisions herself the teacher 
can be ready to lighten the child’s 
problem rather than intensify it, and 
she can give her ready and sympa- 
thetic cooperation to those who are 
trying to help the child find his way 
through extreme difficulties even 
though the manifestations of inse- 
curity on his part may have been 
most irritating and unreasonable. 


Mabel R. Fernald is Chief of the Bureau of Psy- 

chological Services, Cincinnati Public Schools. Re- 

ported from the California Journal of Elementary 
Education, X (February, 1942), 170-76. 
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q UNIOR Red Cross members in schools from coast to coast 
are being organized into a production program for the 
making of emergency stretchers, emergency traction splints, 


and other first-aid equipment. 



































ACCELERATION IN TEACHER TRAINING 


KARL W. 


Ji reason for special concern 
with the acceleration of the progress 
of students who are preparing to 
teach is the prospective shortage of 
competent teachers in the United 
States. I say “prospective” because, 
though it is already in evidence, 
what we have seen so far is only 
a taste of what lies ahead unless we 
act promptly. In World War I large 
numbers of experienced teachers 
were drawn into the armed forces 
and industry. Vacancies went un- 
filled or were filled by incompetent 
teachers. Moreover, during the war 
the flow of new teachers with stand- 
ard preparation declined. Thus a 
reduction in normal supply conspired 
vith an enormous increase in de- 
mand to force the employment of 
persons of inferior quality so far as 
teaching competence was concerned. 

But the dislocations imposed by 
the last war were slight compared 
with what must be anticipated now. 
Unless deferment for all teachers 
and prospective teachers becomes 
established policy—I shall not pause 
to consider whether this is either de- 
sirable or likely—more and more 
members of these groups will be 
drawn into the armed forces. And 
afar greater number is likely to be 
attracted to jobs in industry. 

The demand for workers in war 
industry will probably get a response 
from half a million to a million 
youths who would otherwise remain 
in school or college. This will cer- 
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tainly affect adversely the number of 
young persons preparing to teach. 

But what I want to emphasize is 
the probable consequence of this oc- 
cupational flux on teachers now in 
service. I have in mind particularly 
unmarried women teachers in rural 
and small-town schools. This group 
of teachers is likely to prove very 
mobile. The salaries they receive 
are low; they may easily persuade 
themselves that “war work” is more 
patriotic than school teaching. Care- 
ful estimates indicate that from two 
to five million women will be need- 
ed in industry in the next year. 
Salaries are likely to be double those 
paid to rural teachers. It is impossi- 
ble not to draw the most alarming 
conclusions so far as a probable 
teacher shortage is concerned. 

One method of meeting the prob- 
lem is to speed up the production of 
mew teachers. There are various 
plans for acceleration, all of which 
involve going on a virtually 12- 
month schedule. Quarter, 12-week 
summer session, and trimester plans 
can all be worked out to give ap- 
proximately the same saving in time. 
Acceleration will permit the colleges 
to graduate their present juniors next 
mid-year and their sophomores in 
time to begin teaching in the fall of 
1943. The latter class and those suc- 
ceeding it can be made ready for 
teaching a full year sooner than un- 
der the normal program. This will 
be an advantage, although it is im- 
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portant to recognize that the gain 
from acceleration comes quickly and 
once for all. However, acceleration 
may have a valuable by-consequence: 
The possibility of graduating and 
getting to work a year sooner will 
probably attract and hold more stu- 
dents than otherwise. 

Acceleration poses certain finan- 
cial problems. Under any plan, at 
first, it involves additional costs to 
the institution or at least to its staff 
members. A summer session cannot 
be created or expanded for nothing; 
either the staff members must con- 
tribute their services or the salary 
budget must be increased. Increased 
receipts from student fees will help, 
but they will not balance the budget. 

A second financial problem bears 
directly on the students, many of 
whom have been used to earning 
money in the summer and may not 
be able to remain in school unless 
this loss of income is made up in 
some fashion. Indeed, the growing 
attractions of well-paid and readily 
available jobs in industry may make 
mecessary something more than a 
merely balancing compensation. 

The prospects described at the be- 


ginning of this article make clearly 
evident the enormous importance of 
quickening the flow of competent 
teachers into service. But success in 
this task is clearly linked with suc- 
cess in heading off any such whole. 
sale defection of teachers now in ser- 
vice as now seems wholly likely. If 
experienced teachers find it prefer- 
able to leave the profession, why 
should young people, to whom sim- 
ilar alternatives will be equally 
available, not choose the same 
course? Why should society subsi- 
dize young people to prepare for 
teaching and then treat the profes- 
sion in such a fashion as to lead its 
members to desert it? 

We shall betray our own cause if 
we do not so reward good teaching 
that its practitioners can stick at 
their posts without undergoing a 
sacrifice out of all proportion to that 
of their fellow Americans. Educa- 
tion is all of one piece. Only if the 
nation clearly demonstrates its es- 
teem for good teaching can acceler- 
ation—or any other device—produce 
a steady supply of the kind of teach- 
ers the youth of a free nation de- 
serve. 


Karl W. Bigelow is Director of the Commission 

on Teacher Education, American Council on Edu- 

cation. Reported from an address before the Ameri- 

can Association of School Administrators, February 
23, 1942, at San Francisco, California. 
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4 EDUCATIONAL NEWS * 


PERSONALITIES: Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh, 
Penna., schools, died March 21 as 
the result of a heart attack... . 
John G. Fowlkes has been granted 
leave from his position as professor 
of education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, to become a special assistant in 
the U. S. Office of Education. ... 
Ralph Witherspoon has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Central Michigan College 
of Education, Mount Pleasant... . 
Louis M. Heil of the University of 
Chicago has been named head of the 
department of physics of Cooper 
Union, New York City. ...R. R. 
Lowdermilk of Ohio State Univer- 
sity is now radio education special- 
ist and technical advisory consultant 
in the U. S. Office of Education. . . . 
Leonard B. Wheat, superintendent 
of Henry Ford Schools District No. 
5, Dearborn, Mich., has been named 
superintendent of the Joliet, IIl., 
. . Harvey 
H. Davis, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been named vice-presi- 
dent of the University. .. . Donald 
C. Doane is now director of the 
curriculum laboratory at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., State College. ... 
Elizabeth M. Fitch of the Annie 
Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., 
has succeeded Mrs. Vachel Lindsay 
as head mistress of the Oxford 
School for Girls, Hartford, Conn. 
.... The new president of Ginn 
and Co. is Frederick A. Rice, man- 


ager of the San Francisco office. . . : 
George D. Strayer, professor of ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will retire at the close 
of the academic year. . . . Sabra W. 
Vought, librarian of the U. S. Office 
of Education, died last month. .. . 
John A. Morrow of the Burlington 
schools has been named supervisor 
of distributive education for the 
state of Vermont. . . . President 
Irving Maurer of Beloit, Wis., Col- 
lege died recently at 63 years of 
584 James R. McDonough 
has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Hawaii Education Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Earl L. McTag- 
gart who has joined the staff of 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion as director of personnel and 
pupil accounting. . . . Russell S. 
Bartlett will succeed Tertius van 
Dyke as headmaster of the Gunnery 
School, Washington, Conn., on 
August 1... . Richard E. Rutledge, 
president of the Sacramento, Calif., 
Junior College, died last month at 
49 years of age... . O. M. Hager 
of the Huron, S. D., schools has 
been named supervisor of distribu- 
tive education for North Dakota and 
faculty member of the University of 
North Dakota. . . . Jordan L. Lar- 
son, superintendent of the Dubuque, 
Iowa, schools, has been given a 
leave of absence for duty in the U. 
S. Army. . . . Evalyn Bergstrand 
of the faculty of Michigan State Col- 
lege is now dean and professor of 
home economics at the University of 
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Connecticut. . . . August J. Tete 
has been appointed superintendent 
of the New Orleans, La., schools, 
succeeding Nicholas Bauer who has 
retired. . . . Clyde C. Green will 
retire from the superintendency of 
the New Castle, Penna., schools at 
the close of the school year... . 
Harrison C. Lyseth, director of sec- 
ondary education in the Maine State 
Department of Education, has been 
appointed supérintendent of the 
Portland, Maine, schools, succeed- 
ing the late William B. Jack. Earl 
Hutchinson, principal of the Brew- 
er, Maine, High School, is the new 
state director of secondary educa- 
tion. . . . F. H. Gorman of the 
University of Missouri has been 
named professor of education at 
Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Ind. . . . Francis G. Blair, former 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Illinois and former 
president of the National Education 
Association, died recently... . Bryan 
S. Stoffer of Doane College, Crete, 
: Neb., will be the new president of 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. 
. . . » Edward N. Jones of Baylor 
University has been named president 
of Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, Kingsville. . . . Ralph H. 
Waterhouse, superintendent of the 
Akron, Ohio, schools, died on 
March 13 at 54 years of age... . 
Daniel S. Robinson has resigned as 
president of Butler University. . . . 
John W. Harbeson, president of the 
Pasadena, Calif., Junior College, is 
the new president of the American 
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Association of Junior Colleges. . . . 
James W. Maucker of the St. Louis, 
Mo., public schools has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of ele- 
mentaty education at the Universi- 
ty of Missouri. .. . Parke R. Kolbe, 
president of the Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, died re- 
cently at 60 years of age. . 
William G. Carr, associate secretary 
of the NEA, has just been named 
one of the editors of the School Ex- 
ecutive. 


THE following statement has been 
approved by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the executive boards of the 
Association of American Colleges, 
the National Association of State 
Universities, the National Confer- 
ence of Church-Related Colleges, 
and the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the Pacific South- 
west: 

The four-year liberal arts college 
and the two-year junior college are 
distinctive and unique products of 
the American system of higher ed- 
ucation. They have no exact coun- 
terpart in other countries. Increas- 
ingly in hundreds of these colleges, 
over a long period of years, the 
bachelor’s degree has come to stand 
for the successful completion of 
four years of collegiate education 
beyond the secondary school; the 
associate’s degree or title for the 
successful completion of two years 
of collegiate education beyond the 
secondary school—whether secured 
in the lower division of a universi- 
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ty, in a liberal arts college, or in a 
separately organized junior college. 

It is desirable that there be reas- 
onable uniformity in the award of 
these college degrees in order to 
avoid confusion on the part of the 
educational world and of the general 
public. Any proposal, even under 
wartime conditions, to award the 
widely recognized bachelor’s degree 
at the close of the junior college or 
of the sophomore year after only 
two years or less of college beyond 
the secondary school is to be de- 
plored. Such practice will lead to 
widespread misunderstanding and 
confusion and result in cheapening 
the significance of the time-honored 
and universally recognized bac- 
calaureate degree. The baccalaureate 
degree should continue to signify the 
completion of the equivalent of a 
four-year collegiate course of study; 
the associate’s degree the comple- 
tion of the equivalent of a two-year 
collegiate course of study. 

Similar statements have been is- 
sued previously by the American 
Association of University Women 
and the Commission in Institutions 
of Higher Education of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 


MEMBERS of Phi Delta Kappa, pro- 
fessional fraternity in education, 
have voted on the quéstion: “Do 
you believe that only members of 
the white race shall be eligible for 
membership in Phi Delta Kappa?” 
Of the 11,944 ballots circulated, 


8,133 votes were cast. ‘Yes’ votes 
totaled 3,285 and “no” votes totaled 
4,848. This was an “expression of 
opinion” poll with a constitutional 
change requir-1 before the matter 
is finally settled. 


LEON HENDERSON, Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., has issued 
the following open letter to the pub- 
lic school teachers of America: 

“A few weeks ago I announced 
that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion would soon ask the public 
school teachers of America to assist 
in registering consumers for War 
Ration Book No. 1, covering sugar 
rationing. At that time it was 
pointed out that the sugar require- 
ments for smokeless powder and 
the reduction in sugar imports be- 
cause of the war made it necessary 
for household and industrial users 
to get along this year with less sugar 
than they consumed in 1941. In 
light of this condition, rationing be- 
came essential in order to insure 
that each person in the country 
would get his fair share of the sugar 
supply available to consumers. 

“With sugar rationing planned to 
begin soon, I am now calling upon 
the nation’s public school teachers to 
cooperate in this important under- 
taking. In making this call, I rec- 
ognize that teachers are more than 
busy not only with their main job of 
education but also with the many 
wartime jobs they have already un- 
dertaken. On the other hand, I 
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recognize that of all agencies the 
public schools are most closely in 
touch with the communities of 
America, and are best situated and 
staffed to launch the sugar-rationing 
program fairly, efficiently and demo- 
cratically. 

“The public is looking to you, 
the teachers of America, to do the 
job of registering them for their 
ration books as simply and efficiently 
as possible. I know that their con- 
fidence in you is entirely justified.” 


THAT teachers of social studies 
might utilize more promptly and 
effectively the recent research and 
authoritative analyses of social sci- 
entists is a principal purpose of the 
“Problems in American Life” series 
which will begin publication on 
April 25. The series has been pre- 
pared under the direction of a joint 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
and the National Council for the 
Social Studies (both are departments 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion), with aid of a grant from the 
General Education Board. Heading 
the work of the joint committe are 
Paul B. Jacobson and Louis Wirth, 
of the University of Chicago, and I. 
James Quillen, of Stanford Universi- 
ty. The “Problems in American Life” 
series is planned to include 26 re- 
source units, each dealing with a sin- 
gle, critical social problem confront- 
ing American democracy. The main 
portion of the unit consists of a 15,- 
000-word summery and analysis of 
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the problem especially written for this 
series by an eminent social scientist. 
In each case the author is a nation- 
ally recognized authority in the field 
in which he writes. Following the 
subject-matter summary in each unit 
bulletin is a guide for teaching the 
problem to high-school pupils. This 
guide, written by a specially quali- 
fied secondary-school teacher, in- 
cludes statements of teaching aims 
in terms of behavior, suggestions 
for additional reading, pupil activi- 
ties and teaching procedures, and a 
guide to evaluation. The first five 
units, to appear April 25, are: How 
Our Government Raises and Spends 
Money, by Mabel Newcomer and 
Edward A. Krug; American Youth 
Faces the Future, by Floyd W. 


- Reeves, Howard M. Bell, and Doug- 


las Ward; Man and His Machines, 
by William Ogburn and Robert 
Weaver; Recreation and Morale, by 
Jesse Steiner and Chester Babcock; 
Democracy Versus Dictatorship, by 
T. V. Smith, Glenn R. Negley, and 
Robert Bush. Copies of the resource 
units may be secured at 30 cents each 
(any four for $1.00) from either 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals or the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


THE illegal copying and arranging 
of copyright music in schools, col- 
leges, universities, conservatories, 
and by private teachers is increasing, 
according to information received 
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over a period of time by the Na- 
tional Music Council. This practice 
is in direct violation of the Copy- 
right Act, which gives the copyright 
owner the sole right to print, sell, 
arrange, and adapt his works. Such 
illegally copied or arranged compo- 
sitions are being distributed to stu- 
dents, either on the basis of a small 
monetary payment, or as part of 
their music courses. Copyright 
music for orchestras, bands, and 
choral groups is also being illegally 
copied. It has been suggested that 
the persons responsible for these in- 
fringements are in many cases ignor- 
ant of the fact that they are violating 
the law of the land. Many of them 
may be under the impression that, 
so long as the copies of copyright 
compositions are not actually offered 
for public sale, they have the right 
to make such copies and to use them. 
This is not the case. The Copyright 
Act provides for minimum damages 
of not less than $250 for each such 
infringement of copyright. This 
matter was brought up for consider- 
ation before the last general meeting 
of the National Music Council, and 
after a thorough discussion of the 
subject a resolution was adopted 
authorizing a nation-wide dissemin- 
ation of the facts of the situation, to 
the end that infringers of the Copy- 
tight Act may be informed of the 
law and of the penalty for its viola- 
tion. The copyright owners have 
announced that they will take legal 
steps to protect their rights in all 
infringements reported hereafter. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


A LARGE-SCALE post-war interchange 
of British and American teachers is 
urged by Mr. R. A. Butler, Presi- 
dent of the British Board of Educa- 
tion. “We should send live and 
lively people backwards and for- 
wards to teach our children about 
each other’s ways. There are no 
better ambassadors than children and 
children are no better than the 
young people and those who care 
for them,” he said. ‘We have re- 
lied overmuch on flinging newspaper 
articles, ideas and facts at each 
other; but unless a vivid picture of 
America is implanted in children’s 
minds, no facts and figures will 
teach them what America stands for. 
England and America have much in 
common, in histories and ideals. But 
we must teach our children that 
America is not just another England 
or another Europe. It is a country 
of its own, which developed a civili- 
zation, in many ways, not like any 
other—a new way of regarding 
things which we must enable our 
children to understand imaginatively 
and mentally. Our whole foreign 
policy since the last war would have 
been better if we had been thorough- 
ly grounded in a knowledge, not 
only of America, but of Europe.” 


AN unparalleled opportunity for na- 
tional service has come to the Boy 
Scouts of America through specific 
assignments from various branches 
of the federal government including 
such projects as the distribution of 
defense bond posters, aluminum col- 
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lection, housing surveys, waste pa- 
per collection, civilian defense ser- 
vice, and USO campaign help. Other 
calls are anticipated by Scout offh- 
cials. One-third of the boys in this 
country belong to the Scouts as they 
pass through the 12-to-20 age 
bracket. Actual surveys indicate that 
three-fourths of the boys would be 
Scouts if they were given the oppor- 
tunity. At present there are more 
than 7500 Scout troops and Cub 
packs affiliated with schools. Because 
of the increased demand on Scouts 
for services and because schools 
have ready access to boy popula- 
tions, Scout officials are urging 
schools to sponsor more troops and 
interest more boys in the benefits and 
opportunities for service which 
scouting offers. 


THE 14 state teachers colleges in 
Pennsylvania have cut the four-year 
course to three years during the 
emergency in order to speed up the 
training of potential teachers. 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed 
by the U. S. Office of Education to 
study the problem of post-war edu- 
cational planning. Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of 
education, is supervising the study 
which will be made with the help 
of other governmental officials and 
state and local school officers. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
April 6-10, Association for Child- 
hood Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 
April 8-10, Inland Empire Educa- 
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tion Association, Spokane, Wash. 

April 8-11, Western Arts Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 14-16, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Chica. 
go, Ill. 

April 15-18, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, New Orleans, La. 

April 17-18, Conference on Read- 
ing Instruction, Pennsylvania State 
College. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs;: 

May 1-2, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 2-9, Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress, Washington, D. C 

May 3-7, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, San Antonia, 
Texas. 

May 4-6, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 11-13, American Association 
for Adult Education, West Point, 
N. Y. 

May 17, Citizenship Recognition 
Day. 

June 21-25, American Home 
Economics Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

June 22-27, American Library 
Association, Miiwaukee, Wis. 

June 28-July 2, National Educa 
tion Association, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-17, Annual National 
League of Teachers’ Associations 
College, Colorado State College for 
Education, Greeley. 

July 8-10, World Federation of 
Education Associations, Montreal. 

















SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Special subscription ates are 


available on bulk orders of five or 
more magazines sent to one address. 
Many groups of teachers and stu- 


dents preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 

Write to the EDUCATION DIGEsT, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, for details. 
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machinery through the use of this device. 

In 1940 a defense course was offered 
and training given to 37 young men. In 
1941-42, the evening school enrolment 
surpassed all expectations. Classes were 
offered in farm repair, home economics, 
and adult typing. These classes have had 
regular attendance and will be completed 
at the end of the tenth week with a pot- 
luck supper and joint meeting of all 
classes. As a result of the machinery re- 
pair class and other outside agencies, the 
garages and implement dealers have al- 
ready been very busy with repair work 
which usually is not brought in until the 
plowing season begins. 

We wanted to have something by 
which every student could take an active 
part in the defense program; arrange- 
ments were made through the local post 
office to sell defense stamps. The sale at 
the high school has now surpassed the 
sale at the post office. Some 40 young- 
sters have started saving through this 
method, and several have already saved 
enough to buy their first baby bond. 

Local school and community organi- 
zations have found further opportunities 

help in the collection and conservation 

‘ material and labor. 

The Boy Scouts are taking care of old 

ipers and magazines, baling and selling 
them. No provision had previously been 
made for collecting scrap iron, a metal 
greatly needed and of which there is a 
surplus in nearly every farm yard. All 
that was needed was an agency to begin 
Operations. Arrangements were made 
with the two local elevators to weigh, 
free of charge, all old iron brought in. 
The iron was then dumped on the schoo! 
ground, the weight sheet being given over 
to one of the teachers. At regular in- 
tervals junk dealers are called in to bid 
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on the entire quantity. The money re- 
ceived is pro-rated according to the 
weight slips. The boys in vocational 
agriculture are acting as the contact men 
for the local Defense Board in getting 
the farmers to dispose of their scrap iron. 
Recently the boys made a house-to-house 
canvass to collect all scrap iron still in 
the community. 

The photography club had been rather 
active and had progressed from develop- 
ing to enlarging, oil tinting, and framing. 
It was no trouble to interest them in 
camouflage work. 

Realizing the great need to strengthen 
our physical education department before 
the government demanded it, we stepped 
up an already active and progressive de- 
partment to three days per week, adding 
mass drills and conditioning exercises 
for ten minutes of each period. One 
period each week is devoted to health 
habits and instructions. The progam is 
now set up in four cycles, the students 
studying one cycle each year: the first 
year is devoted to personal hygiene; the 
second to food and nutrition; the third 
to community hygiene; and the fourth to 
first aid. 

The cumulative results of our efforts 
to promote defense work in our school 
and community have been: the develop- 
ment of a better community spirit and a 
higher morale; the helping, through per- 
sonal service, of a number of young 
people; and the starting of conservation 
and wise use of material and labor. These 
efforts, combined with the efforts of the 
many million school youth of 
America, help win victory for 
America and preserve the American way 
of life, 

We believe that the people in Bethany 
really know now that America is at war 
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MERICA is at war. Every American 
citizen is willing and eager to do his 
share in helping to win that war—to 
win it as soon as possible. Many of the 
boys of this community are in active ser- 
vice. But what can we as individuals, 
as a school, as a community do toward 
gaining that victory? That was the ques- 
tion we were asking ourselves in Bethany. 
After the bombing of Pearl Harbor there 
was naturally a speeding up of defense 
programs; we were ready to take an 
active part. Immediately we set out to 
find out how we could best serve in this 
emergency. 

Bethany may be considered a typical 
rural community of central Illinois. The 
town is located 18 miles southeast of 
Decatur in a strictly agricultural section. 
The people of the community are pro- 
gressive citizens, interested in the welfare 
of the community as a whole, and of 
the school in particular. They have been 
loyal supporters of the school and have 
taken an active part in the activities 
sponsored by it. 

This school has specific advantages 
which enable us to take a constructive 
part in the defense program. Because of 
its progressive ideals and practices in 
agriculture, Bethany Township High 
School was selected as one of the seven 
schools in Illinois to work on a five-year 
evaluation program in cooperation with 
the University of Illinois. We have a 
well-equipped agricultural department 
headed by a far-sighted and progressive 
instructor. An agricultural council was 
organized early in this school year to act 
as an advisory board, to study the changes 
and improvements needed in the com- 
munity. 

In October the agricultural council re- 
ported a lack of farm labor and an 
anticipated greater shortage in the spring. 
To help the boys, to help the farmers, 
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and to help the defense program the 
school offered to operate as a contact 
agent to register all available help, in- 
cluding boys in school, youth out of 
school, and adults. A call from the 
farmer would immediately place in his 
hands all available farm labor in the 
community. The next question was: how 
could high-school youth be made avail- 
able during the plowing and planting 
season. Through a survey it was found 
that the planting season was the busiest 
season. The survey further revealed that 
the farmers were in favor of a six-day 
school week in order to free high-school 
students for farm work by May 1. The 
results of questionnaires, which were 
later sent to the parents, showed 93 in 
favor of the lengthened week, and 7 
opposed. According to a vote, the stu- 
dent body desired the longer week, 127 
voting for the change and 6 against it. 
Since the purpose of the school is to 
serve best the interests of the community, 
the board of education formally voted for 
a six-day school week starting with the 
second semester. 

Steps were taken to help provide more 
and better-trained labor for the farmers’ 
needs. It was agreed that boys might be 
excused from school when they were 
needed during the plowing season. The 
contact agency has already arranged for 
three boys to take shifts on a tractor and 
still remain in school. 

Following the registration of available 
farm help, we found that many who 
were willing and anxious to help did not 
know how to operate a tractor or farm 
implements. This situation was met by 
making arrangements with the local im- 
plement dealer to loan the school a tractor 
and machinery. Stakes were placed at 
regular intervals in rows and the indi- 
viduals were taught how to operate farm 
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